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GOOD BUSINESS 
TO 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR TOOLS 


Why not apply this principle to your Textbooks—by 
preserving those NOW IN USE? 





Make your present books last longer by covering them 
with the waterproof, weatherproof, wear-resistant 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Every Dollar Saved in this way is a Dollar Earned— and 
actually money released with which to buy additional 
Textbooks. 
Get the Holden Habit of Preserving Books... 
for Care Saves Wear 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
Receive the Wear INSTEAD of the Books 


Keep the Books Clean and Sanitary 
Make Books Last One to Three Years Longer 








Samples Free 
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The Legislature Meets in March 


HE California Legislature will convene in Sacramento on Monday, March 6, for the regular Bud- 
Te: Session which is limited to thirty days. The Governor, in his message to the special session © 

of the Legislature in December, announced that he would call another special session to run 
concurrently with the budget session in March, at which time, among other things, the whole problem 
of school finance could be considered. 


The present legislation for apportioning school funds expires June 30, 1950, and therefore 
action during the March special session is absolutely imperative. 


The Cooperative Committee on School Finance and the State Council of Education both insist 
(1) that the need for additional school support is just as pressing as it was a year ago and (2) that 
A.B. 2120, as it passed the Assembly in 1949, represents the financial program which will permit the 
public schools reasonably to discharge their obligations to the children of California. 


This program, if enacted, would require at least 35 million dollars in additional state support 
from a budget for 1950 which, according to estimates by the Department of Finance, is already 20 
million dollars in the red. Some of the best friends of Education in the Legislature have expressed 
the opinion that a bill similar to A.B. 2120 in the last session cannot now be enacted unless substan- 
tial new sources of taxation are tapped and these leaders also express the opinion that such taxes will 
not be levied this year. 


We Should Speak Boldly 


Even in the face of such difficulties it is still our duty to speak boldly of the needs of Education. 
Leaders in the field of social welfare are not restrained by the present state financial situation from 
speaking boldly for increased state support for pensions and relief. The friends of Education must 
face the fact that, unless educational needs are dramatically presented, all available state money 
will go for social welfare. In fact, the recent special session of the Legislature went far in this direction. 


The financial problem in school districts having unusual growth was not solved in December. 
The Legislature, due to lack of time, enacted legislation which sought merely to guarantee that no 
school need close because of lack of funds caused by excessive growth. This problem should be 
permanently solved by placing all apportionments on a current basis. This answer to the growth 
problem would cost about 10 million dollars and should be considered an absolute minimum answer 
if educational disaster is to be avoided. 


Legislators must be given the facts concerning the needs of the schools. During February every 
local teacher organization and every school administrator representing a local school situation facing 
afinancial problem should plan a program which will guarantee that the legislator will visit the schools 
and see first-hand what the needs are. This is the number one task for this month. 


Federal Aid Again Before Congress 


EDERAL Aid for the public elementary and secondary schools of the United States can still be 
passed if the forces favoring such legislation unite behind a single bill and press vigorously for 
itsenactment. The only bill around which unity can be maintained is S. 246, which has already passed 
the Senate by an overwhelming vote and is supported by the NEA. -This bill satisfactorily avoids the 
parochial conflict and provides a minimum amount of aid for wealthier states like California. Now 
is the time for action. Our representatives in Congress should be informed regularly and intelligently 


that Federal Aid is needed now and should be passed without delay. — A.F.C. 
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By John J. Mueller, Salinas 





This Layman Looks at Public Schools 


(Excerpts from an address delivered at the Public Relations Dinner of the Alisal, 
Monterey County, Elementary School District Teachers Association) 


Grandpa’s an expert on education. 
The folly of modern frills in public 
schools is one of his favorite topics. 


In our nation, public schools un- 
doubtedly are founded upon George 
Washington's Farewell Address, when 
he charged an enlightened people to 
preserve and build our republic. That 
implied the fundamental principle that 
every child, regardless of economic or 
social condition, shall be entitled to a 
sound education. Hence, for over a 
hundred years in our democracy, edu- 
cators and taxpayers have been fight- 
ing over what constitutes a “sound 
education.” 


The education Grandpa received 
still determines to a greater degree 
than it should, the extension and 
alteration of today’s public school 
education, It was Grandpa’s education, 
obtained by hardships and frozen ears, 
that subdues many school systems and 
causes many rejections for adequate 


funds. 


Perhaps the school systems are 
partly responsible for this situation, 
because they have failed miserably to 
show voters the FACT that prosperity 
of the community is due to a tremen- 
dous extent to the excellence of its 
schools, and conversely. As a layman 
I've been hearing a little of that for 
the past year and want to hear more 
of it, because it makes possible a better 
assurance for a continued prosperity. 


Grandpa Gets Around 


Grandpa’s public relations efforts to 
date have been far more successful 
than those of the school systems. He 
gets around more. He speaks to both 
the sidelines on the street and to 
groups of taxpayers gathered at public 
places. His propaganda for the three 
R’s, with a fourth — the ruler — high 
in his favor, reaches my ears more 
frequently than the proven, more 
enlightened modern school curricula. 


Perhaps our newer. school systems 
sit complacent with the thought that 
we laymen know their problems and 
their progress. Let’s improve on Grand- 
pa’s technic by hitting the same places 
he does with the virtues of TODAY’S 
public education and how it is ham- 


4 


pered in its efforts to secure and main- 
tain community prosperity by inade- 
quate plant and equipment. 


He Walked 


Every time a public school bus passes 
Grandpa he grumbles because HE 
walked many miles to school. Why 
not let the public relations departments 
tell Grandpa and his followers that the 
school bus was the second big step in 
developing education for democracy 
because it broke down the barrier of 
class distinction and economic servi- 
tude. 


Our system is founded upon a sound 
education for ALL the children of 
ALL THE PEOPLE. Grandpa should 
know that the school bus is a necessity, 
not a luxury, in a democratic nation, 
building an enlightened public. 
Accent the Positive 


The American PUBLIC SCHOOL 
-—non-partisan, non-sectarian, effi- 
cient, democratic, for-all-the-children- 
of-all-the-people—is the envy of much 
of the world. It is loved by democra- 
cies and hated by dictatorships, prole- 
tarian or otherwise. It would not hold 
that enviable position today if it 
merely attempted to repress evil. Its 
tremendous power and our hope lies 
in developing what is good. 


We laypeople need to be informed 
that public schools are NOT compul- 
sory houses of negative teaching, but 
rather temples of light, encourage- 
ment, positive expression, ever reach- 
ing out to develop the good that is 
present—the good that has been im- 
planted for a better living and a better 
adaptability to our way of life, to 
create a desire and readiness for oppor- 
tunity. 


Because we haven't been acquainted 
with, and constantly reminded about 
the progress of public education in our 
democracy, we look at public schools 
and want them to teach everything to 
make a perfect child out of a spoiled 
and selfish individualist. We want 


_ the public school to give that child all 


the individual attention needed to 
correct all his faults; to so imbue that 
child with knowledge that it will be a 
genius; to do all this in a manner satis- 
factory to its parents and AT NO 





PERCEPTIBLE COST to the tax- 
payer. 
We wanted all that done by a 


teacher who doesn’t drink or smoke 
who is completely subservient to the 
Board that hired her, and who does 
not look forward to a normal life of 
love, home and family—and we 
promptly fired her when she manj. 
fested a sufficient though secret inter. 
est in the opposite sex to commit — of 
all things — marriage! 


Finally, the public school is expected 
to overcome in 5 or 6 hours each day 
all the insecurity and mental turmoil 
of a strife-torn home. The teacher ig 
expected to supplant the errant parents 
and promptly heal the scars that an 
improper, insecure home have made 
upon that child’s mind. 


Do the Ordinary Extraordinarily 


Perhaps we laymen must be educated 
about education. Perhaps our school 
systems must more energetically take 
on an added chore — to clearly define 
for us the scope of public education, 
and the scope of home education and 
security. We must be told over and 
over again that our public schools are 
not intended to emulate or foster 
continental education or teach the 
extraordinary things, but that their 
primary purpose is to teach children 
how to live in a democracy, to provide 
them with as much mental equipment 
as possible to create the opportunities 
that will permit them to live honestly 
and honorably in their democracy — 
to do the ordinary things extraordi- 
narily well. 


Now I can almost sense the inward 
thoughts of many of you. Youre 
probably saying, “That’s exactly what 
we ARE doing.” 


Yes, you are, but to too few and 
with too much confidence. You're 
telling your story to the service clubs 
and the PTA, but the combined 
membership of all of them would only 
slightly scratch the surface of the total 
citizenry of the school districts. These 
organizations need less education about 
education than the vast remaining 
majority. 

However, these groups can become 
educators about education. Each of 
them has an education or schools 
committee devoted mostly to promo 
tion of such club projects as are related 
to schools. With too much confidence 
you tell your story to these more 
enlightened groups, and with rigid 
inflexibility, sit back to await the 
verdict. 


Perhaps some administrative think- 
ing must become more like the flex 
ible education that it so properly 
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defends and promotes. It needs to 
ve a little in the direction of the 
ublic pulse, without sacrificing any 
of the fundamentals of sound educa- 
tional policy. 

Is it not a perfectly proper educa- 
tional project and a proper use of tax 
funds for a number of school districts 
in an. area to establish a public rela- 
tions office with a full-time, skilled 
paid employee to plan and execute 
session and meetings with all the 
people for the promotion of public 
education; to combine and cooperate 
with the education or schools commit- 
tees of the numerous clubs and PTA 
groups, and to be the liaison office 
between all the public and the schools, 
thereby creating a more informed 
public and making more flexible the 
official ear and mind by more accurate 
soundings and less complacency? Only 
a better, more representative and dem- 
ocratic education could result. 


Perhaps the experiment of employ- 
ing a public relations office and 
eventually utilizing all the community 
forces now available will add many 
more ambassadors for public schools 
and accomplish more toward adapting 
both the child and the adult to more 
useful community life. 


Macaulay Said 


To go on with this layman’s view, 
let me quote Macaulay: “It is the age 
that forms the man, not the man that 
forms the age. Great minds do indeed 
react on the Society which has made 
them what they are, but they only pay 
with interest what they have received.” 


The unknowing layman wants the 
public schools to have the answers for 
the age ere it happens, yet regrets the 
costs and resents the change or prog- 
ress in education. Perhaps the edu- 
cators, their public relations counsel 
and the many organizations devoted to 
service could be bound together for 
the common good of carrying Macau- 
ley’s important observation to all the 
people and their children alike. 


The parent and layman today are 
vitally concerned with the present age 
—the “atomic age” —and are think- 
ing differently about what prepara- 
tion their children shall have to make 
In an era of mutual helpfulness, not 
destruction. 


_ God placed the chemical elements 
in the air, sea and soil; great minds 
have found them and are learning 
about them so that they might pay 
back to society with interest what 
they have received. Hence here, it 
was the humble little schoolroom that 
developed the mind that later created 
uses for what the age had found. 
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Let us — you as educators and I as 
a layman— come closer together to 
better fit ourselves for the age and 
help guide this precious heritage, the 
American Public School, through it to 
greater heights. 


Legislating Freedom Away 


As a layman, I see the fanaticism 
of some make possible such things as 
the Tenney Bills here in California, 
the Mundt-Nixon Bill nationally, and 


other measures, each dipping into the’ 


realm of public schools and threaten- 
ing the very fundamental reason for 
our public school —to create an en- 
lightened public and to teach us how 
to live in a democracy. It is that type 
of legislative action that prompts me 
to observe that our schools and the 
public must be closer knit than merely 
a parent-teacher relationship. 


Thomas Jefferson gave us the truism 
that “ONLY THE PEOPLE ARE 
THE SAFEGUARD OF THEIR 
LIBERTIES.” I do not even want 
the Communist sympathizer stricken 
from our faculty rosters. I DO want 
that known Communist Party mem- 
ber ousted, because there is a funda- 
mental democratic philosophy at stake. 


The sympathizer is exercising a 
human liberty, guaranteed us in this 
country since its founding, to believe 
as he believes. But the C.P. member 
has, by his very membership, passed 
an adequate investigation and has 
sworn his fealty to the Kremlin first 
and our nation afterward. His su- 
perior is not the school administrator; 
his superior sits in the Politburo and 
rules all his thinking from there, and 
the puppets dance as the string is 
pulled. 


We will be safeguarding our liber- 
ties in the strongest manner if we pre- 
vent any legislative inroads of this 
type, and if we will convey to our citi- 
zens and taxpayers the great harm to 
a public school system they will cause 


ALAMEDA COUNTY MEET 


California’s legislators from Alameda 
County, together with county educational 
leaders, will again be the guests of Alameda 
County Educational Association at its annual 
luncheon, February 18 at the Sequoyah 
Country Club, Oakland. Mrs. Agnes Dickson 
of Albany is president of the association. 


Guest speaker will be Dr. Monroe E. 
Deutsch, president of World Affairs Council 
of Northern California; his theme will be 
“Our National Aims.” 


Tickets may be obtained from Mrs. 
Dorothy Young, 2121 Santa Clara Avenue, 
Alameda; price, $2. Further information 
may be obtained from Mrs. Ruth Jameson, 
secretary of the association, 2011 Channing 
Way, Berkeley. 


were they to become the law of the 
state or nation. There is no liberty — 
no enlightenment — possible under 
restrictions of that type. 


I have always considered the public 
school the second step of a democracy. 
A constitution alone precedes it in im- 
portance. History shows clearly that 
the FIRST public service promptly 
captured by any dictatorship and 
revamped to suit itself is that of 
education. 

It obviously is that important. Pro- 
vision of a sound education — without 
class distinction, with no restrictive 
qualifications for race and faith — is 
the finest step toward world security 
in any age. I, personally, owe nearly 
every thought, like, dislike, comfort, 
freedom and ambition I have or ever 
had to that singularly American insti- 
tution, the public school. It has been, 
and I dearly hope will always be, 
ALMOST PERFECT, for the day it 
believes itself perfect will, I believe, 
be its last day of usefulness to our 
democracy. 


I'm a product of the New York 
City Public Schools during the days of 
Tammany Hall Boss Charlie Murphy, 
when a teacher allegedly was not ad- 
mitted to civil service rolls if he or she 
did not vote Tammany. 


Today Is Better 


Yet with it all, we received a reason- 
ably sound education and made our 
grades in college later. Public schools 
are more deeply entrenched in my 
heart than I, myself, realized. They 
were almost perfect then; they still are 
almost perfect. Yet an hour spent in 
one of today’s classrooms showed such 
a completely different pedagogy and 
philosophy that my school days seemed 
those of a tyranny or dictatorship, 
with less efficiency, less student initia- 
tive, and more syllabi. 


To you, friends, the business man, 
truck-driver or doctor of tomorrow 
will owe as great or greater an appre- 
ciation than I owe my public schools 
and their facilities. To those gathered 
here, all the community, its children 
and adults alike, owe much more than 
passive thanks. They owe a real help- 
ing hand and a will to protect and 
improve what is now theirs for a few 


— VERY FEW — dollars of taxation. 


My only hope for this delightful 
evening with you and your tolerant 
attention is that the community’s chil- 
dren, their parents, its adults, you and 
I will come together more frequently, 
more closely, to better understand each 
other and to be of mutual helpfulness. 
The age demands it. Our human 
liberties demand it. 








LIVING IN SAN DIEGO 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CURRICULUM FOR SEVENTH 
GRADE MENTALLY-RETARDED PUPILS 


By Louis Stein, Teacher, Pacific Beach Junior High School, San Diego 


In 1931 the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection 
stated: “Serious consideration must 
be given to the curriculum best suited 
to the needs of subnormal children. 
The aim is to develop the child’s men- 
tal capacities and the control of his 
emotions to the point of adequate 
social adjustment.” 


From these White House confer- 
ences evolved the philosophy of a 
training program in public schools for 
mentally-retarded pupils. This educa- 
tional philosophy came to be known 
as Occupational Education. Starting 
with the home, school, and neighbor- 
hood, Occupational Education inte- 
grated developmental experiences 
through the retardate’s relationships to 
home, school, and neighborhood so 
that he may be able to live successfully 
in this daily environment. 


Occupational Education might also 
be termed Personal Living, Social Ad- 
justment, Human Relationships, Suc- 
cessful Living, Total Adjustment, etc. 
Name it what you may — so long as 
your curriculum emphasis is on a 
training program that can help these 
nonacademics to achieve eventual so- 
cial and occupational competence on 
their own limited levels. 


Following is a summary of Occupa- 
tional Education curriculum that was 
explored in one local school situation 
for 7th grade mentally-handicapped 
pupils. Experimental in perspective, 
and unformal in execution, this cur- 
riculum had a framework, LIVING 
IN SAN DIEGO, as its year theme. 
Selected centers of interest emphasized 
and extended the following learning 
units on a teacher-pupil developmental 
basis: 


LIVING IN SAN DIEGO 


September 
1. We Are Growing Up 


a. Classroom organization (a classroom 
duty for each pupil) 


b. Organization of the school 


rules, safeguards, etc.) 


c. What happened to all of us during 
the summer? 


d. Differences between elementary and 
junior high living? 

e. How do we know we are growing 

up? 


(its 


October 


2. San Diego Is a Big City 


moan ow 


How did San Diego grow? 
Essential services of the city 

My parents are voters and taxpayers 
Important industries in San Diego 
Courtesy in public 

All of us are workers 


November 


3. Our Neighborhood 


a. 


b. 


c 
d. 
*, 


f. 


Geography of our neighborhood 
Important services in our neighbor- 
hood 

Recreation in our neighborhood 
Safety in our neighborhood 
Making friends in the neighbor- 
hood 

Good behavior in the neighborhood 


December 


4. Making a Home in San Diego 


a 
b. 


Cc. 


m9 oO. 


. The houses we now live in 


Safety at home 

Respect for property (at home, in 
school, and in the neighborhood) 
Families are important 

Getting along at home 
Preparations for the Christmas va- 
cation 


January 


5. Kinds of People in San Diego 


a. 
b. 


Cc. 


9 


What happened to us during the 
Christmas vacation? 

Different neighborhoods I’ve lived 
in 

San Diego needs all of us (inter- 
dependence of people) 

My family are good citizens 

I like to be of help to strangers 
(giving directions and following in- 
structions) 

I am a good citizen in school 
Most Americans like and do many 
things we like and do 


February 


6. Food for San Diego 


a. 
b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


f. 


The foods we eat daily 

How food is brought to us 
Important food centers and facto- 
ries in San Diego 

Eating habits and special foods in 
some San Diego neighborhoods 
Eating manners in school, at home, 
and in public 

What's it like to live on a ranch? 


March 


7. Clothing for San Diego 


can TP 


History of clothing 

Shopping for clothing 

Care of clothing 

My clothing budget for this year 


Proper dress for school and other 


occasions 












Here is a practical outline 
which can be readily adapted 


to any Caliornia community, 
and useful on various school 
levels. 


April 


8. Keeping Healthy in San Diego 
a. A personal daily health check-chart 
for each pupil for the month 
b. How the school, home, and com- 
munity protect us against disease 
Haw we get our water 
Safeguards against fire and acc. 
dents 
e. Personal hygiene in 
home, and on a job 


ao 


school, at 


May 

9. Traveling in San Diego 

a. Geography of San Diego 

b. Transportation services in San 
Diego 
Transportation links to San Diego 
How to get about the city 
Hazards of travel in our city 
Proper conduct on public transpor- 
tation 


mean 


June 
10. Having Fun in San Diego 


a. Having a good time in school and 
at home 

b. Planning a party, outing, or visit 

c. Managing and spending money for 
a good time 

d. Free places of recreation or interest 

e. My plans for the summer vacation 


In addition to the study, investiga- 
tion, and exploration of the facts and 
problems outlined above, vital class 
experiences were needed to provide a 
setting for proper habits, attitude, and 
patterns of growth. 


These were practiced over and over 
again as they related themselves to the 
various units outlined above. 


The foregoing is of paramount im- 
portance, for the degree of successful 
living these pupils can create for 
themselves here and now is in direct 
ratio to the number of social skills 
they have mastered on a functional 
basis. 


When these nonacademics finally go 
out to meet the competition of the 
workaday world, they often become 
discouraged and fail to make the most 
of their limited abilities. If we can 
help such pupils to make an adequate 
adjustment in school, we can be reas’ 
onably assured that they have a frame 
work of successful living experiences 
that will help them to meet the de- 
mands of the world about them. 


Most of all, we can be certain that 
we have given them a good start 
toward useful, contented, and respect- 
able citizenship. 
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Schools throughout California can utilize many 


of the practical suggestions set forth in the 


accompanying detailed 


account of procedure 


at Fullerton Union High School. 


Training in the Use of Sources 


of Information 


By Grace Gray Miller, Head of Department of Engli-h and Social Studies, 


Fullerton Union High School, Orange County 


high schools in Orange County, 
Fullerton Union High School has 
been administering a battery of tests, 
the Iowa Educational Development 
Tests, to our 9 and 11 grades: in 
1947-8; to 9, 10, 11 grades in 1948-9. 


Test 9 in the battery is labeled Use 
of Sources of Information, a measure 
of competence in the skills often re- 
ferred to as “Use of the Library.” Our 
school rating has led to some repetition 
of the question, “What are your plans 
and methods at Fullerton to train your 
pupils in library techniques?” While 
preparing to answer that question for 
the few, I realized that there might be 
others who would be interested in our 
library units. 


Pre two years, along with other 


Many texts include well-planned 
units on the use of books, the skills of 
research, the library procedures; but 
to some pupils, such lessons still remain 
isolated from real situations and per- 
sonal problems; thus the unit stays 
theoretical or static, a piece of “busy 
work” which is not a genuine learning 
experience, 


As I see it, our plans differ in two 
main ways from most textbook units. 
We have tried to relate our exercises 
to our own pupils, to our own library, 
to our own English curriculum even as 
we give the necessary information and 
practice which pupils everywhere 
would need -—or adults as well — in 
the use of books and libraries. 


Wherever possible, the material 
selected by our original chairman! was 
relevant to the content of our particu- 
lar English course or was introductory 
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to books our English teachers wanted 
to urge their pupils to use. In the 
second place cur plan is a demonstra- 
tion of democratic and cooperative 
planning which specifically involves 
pupils, teachers, librarians; and gen- 
erally includes understanding or at 
least no resistance to our plans from 
anyone in FUHS. 


Specific Library Units 


The first lessons include: alphabetiz- 
ing; parts of a book (title page, copy- 
right date, preface, table of contents, 
appendix, index, bibliography); card 
catalog; Dewey Decimal Classification 
and arrangement of books on shelves 
(especially biographies); Readers 
Guide; pamphlet file; etc. 


Materials used here include: (a) Pea- 
body Library School posters? planned 
to be self-teaching; (b) three pam- 
phlets: So This is the Catalogue, SOS 
in the Library, and Time Savers*; (c) 
samples of catalog cards, old copies of 
Readers Guide — lent us by our school 
library; (d) mimeographed explana- 
tions, including a map of the FUHS 
library and a copy of the Dewey Deci- 
mal classifications; (e) exercises, etc. 


Assignments for the first few days 
are mimeographed. A copy of the 
1948-9 sheets may disclose their rele- 
vance to our needs and the careful 
organization we believe to be im- 
portant. 





1. Mrs. Marjorie Travers French. 

2. Published as Peabody Visual Aids by 
Follett Book Co. of Chicago. 

3. Published by H. W. Wilson Co. 


Library Unit 


Monday, Oct. 4 


In Class: Sketch of library should be on 
board 
Learn names of librarians 
Explain Dewey Decimal Classification 
Hand out only the first two mimeo- 
graph pages of library unit 


Homework: Learn 1st four classifications 
of Dewey Decimal System 


Alphabetize I, page 1 


Tuesday, Oct. 5 


In Class: Correct homework 
Test on 1st four D. D. C. 
Talk more about books 
Do II and III, page 1 


Homework: Do IV, page 1 


Wednesday, Oct. 6 


In Class: Correct homework 
Do V, page 2 
Learn first half of Dewey Decimal 
Classification 
Homework: Review VI, page 2 — (omit 
A 3%, 133) 
Review 


Thursday, Oct. 7 


In Class: Correct homework 
Study kinds of cards in catalog 
Sketches of cards should be on board 
Borrow cards from library 
Learn mezning of call numbers 
Homework: All of Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication 


Friday, Oct. 8 
In Class: Test on D. D. C. 


Review cards in catalog 


Monday, Oct. 11 


In Class: Hand out mimeograph p. 3. 
(It may be wise to collect these again 
at the end of period and give them 
to pupils on the day that they go 
into the library.) 

Explain thoroughly what students are 
to do with parts on p. 3 when they 
go into the library a few days later 

Divide the work in such a way that all 
students won't be doing catalog work 
at the same time. Be sure that each 
student knows exactly what he is to 
do so he won’t waste time. 

Suggestions. 1. Divide the class into 
five groups 

2. Group I works 25 min. at the cata- 


log 
Group II — Book hunt, Nos. 000- 
300 
Group III — Book hunt, Nos. 400- { 
600 
Groun IV — Book hunt, Nos. 700- j 
800 
Group V — Book hunt, Nos. 900- 
92 
3. At end of 25 min. Group II may do 
catalog work—Group I— Book 
hunt — Go to sections where there 
are fewest number of students 


Second day in library: 
1. Group III — catalog — 1st 25 min. 
Group IV — catalog — last 25 min. 
2. Other groups work on “Book 
Hunt” Stress the importance of 

taking time to get acquainted with i 

some of the books. 





Tuesday, Oct. 12 


Review: Check upon all work prior to 
going to library on Wednesday. Again 
be sure that each student knows ex- 
actly what he is to do. 


Trips to High-School and Town 
Libraries 


When our present capable chairman 
of English I* began her regime, we 
elaborated our library unit to include 
trips to our high-school library and 
still later to the town library. Through 
cooperation with our very fine school 
librarian® we have set up a schedule of 
visits early in October when, for a few 
days, all other pupils are excluded 
from the iibrary while one freshman 
class and teacher each hour have the 
library for a laboratory; pupils actually 
using files and stacks, teacher and 
librarians advising. Reference back to 
the October 11 schedule of the “Li- 
brary Unit” just printed indicates our 
plan of keeping everybody busy at 
once. 


For several years we have extended 
our library training with visits to the 
public library of Fullerton. We are 
fortunate — probably you are, too — 
that our public library staff is most 
cooperative and helpful. If you need 
to educate your staff, suggest to them 
that the training will eventually be to 
their advantage as well as pupils’ arid 
teachers’ advantage. We are so situ- 
ated, two blocks from the public 
library, that the teacher and class can 
walk there. 


We Plan the Visit 


Our plans for that visit evolve by 
the democratic processes: pupils, teach- 
ers, city library staff — all attempting 
to envisage needs and furnish means 
to reduce problems. Our plan has 
been to ask pupils —first of all — 
what they feel that they need to know 
or that they want to know about the 
public library. The copy of the fol- 
lowing brief report which we actually 
sent to Miss Carrie Sheppard, Librar- 
ian at Fullerton, gave her the clue to 
the plans she and her staff then made 
to meet our requests. 


We are enclosing the mimeographed les- 
sons we have been giving to freshmen in 
English I for your examination. 


In a meeting of teachers of English I on 
ne ae , We agreed to ask you to help 
pupils with the items listed. Pupils and 
teachers have combined to agree on these 
matters about which they need help at the 





4. Miss Valborg Linde. 
5. Mrs. Margaret Kessler. 


public library: 


Suggested Topics to be Stressed at Public 
Library: : 


I. Arrangement of non-fiction books 
on shelves 


II. Introduction to reference room 


. Type of material to be found 
. Location of 
Dictionaries and atlases 
Encyclopaedias 
Current Biography 
Who's Who 
Readers’ Guide 


Arrangement of old magazines on 
shelves 


YFP w> 


III. 


IV. 


Location of music room and use of 
records 

Explanation of 

A. How to obtain a library card 
B. How to check out a book 


We worked out the following schedule 
for trips to the library, allowing every class 
a full 40 minutes of time for inspection of 
the library and discussion by the librarians 
of the items listed. 


Public Library Schedule 
Date — Teacher — Time 
Sept. 16 — A: 8:00, 10:00; B: 11:00 
Sept. 17 — C: 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 12:50, 1:45 
Sept. 18 — D: 9:00, 11:50 
Sept. 19 — E: 9:00, 10:00, 11:00 


We believe that our trips are worth 
all the planning involved and the in- 
convenience of keeping other pupils 
from the high-school during the hours 
scheduled for freshman visits. The 
trips come early in the school year 
before many classes have developed 
much background or demand for re- 
search. The exclusion lasts only a few 
days at FUHS. 


Our plan is known through the 
school; hence teachers of other classes 
cooperate by planning work other than 
research for their classes during that 
interval of time. The success of our 
visits does depend on the sympathy 
of many people, those who actually 
help us as well as those who just re- 
frain from hindering us. 


Pupils can be introduced to the 
public library under informal condi- 
tions since the groups are small 
(25-35), yet with supervision and 
diplomacy on the teacher’s part to help 
pupils realize that the library is a 
public service and a cultural agency to 
be appreciated as well as expected. 
Pupils meet iibrarians under conditions 
favorable to courtesy and patience. 


Follow-up in Later Years 


For variety of experiences and ex- 
pansion of technique we have added 
several devices in later years of the 
English course. Assignments scattered 
through the ninth grade attempt to 
keep pupils alert to library values and 





skills and to increase the 
in each separate process 


books. 


Since pupils do forget, we rev; 
needed. At the first Opportunity . 
the tenth grade we display the Pea. 
body posters again. Early in October 
we show tenth-graders two Movies 
largely review but in a new form. 
Know Your Library, and How ty 
Study.§ 


In the eleventh grade (English Il) 
we have particularly good textbook 
guides to reference work. We supple- 
ment with Peabody Posters explainin 
some specific reference books available 
at Fullerton: Who's Who, World Al. 
manac, Statistical Abstract, Encyclo. 
pedia of the Social Sciences, Larned 
History, Granger’s Index to Poetry 
Stevenson's Book of Quotations, dic. 
tionary, Atlas, thesaurus. We prepare 
some exercises in the use of each 
source of information. - Early in Octo. 
ber we show four films: How to Read 
a Book,” It’s Your Library,2 From 
Cover to Cover,® Inside the Library 
of Congress! (the only film we show 
twice, once to freshmen and once to 
juniors). 


pupils’ facility 
in the use of 


Synthesis: Reports and Term Papers 


As a final synthesis of all research 
and library techniques we expect all 
juniors to find appropriate and reliable 
materials and to report their research. 
Thus each pupil eventually demon- 
strates how well he has digested the 
two previous years’ training. 


The two staffs of instructors in 
Fullerton District Junior Ccllege and 
Fullerton Union High School, Depart: 
ments of English and Business Educa- 
tion have prepared what we call 
Campus Forms, a mimeographed man- 
ual of written usage for reports, term 
papers, letters, etc. That becomes the 
basis of our training in written forms: 
title page, outline, footnotes and quota’ 
tions, bibliography, etc. 


Thus witiin 3 years of library les 
sons we combine many teaching 
methods: drill, discussion, laboratory | 
method, trips, movies, posters, organ 
ized reports and papers—at times 
isolating the small‘ parts but always 
fitting them together again and steadily 
progressing to the summation of all: 
efficient research, accurate reporting, 
evaluating and organizing material into 
meaningful relationships. 





. Coronet Films. 

. Coronet Films. 

. Eastin Film. 

. United World Film. 

. Available from U.C. Film Library. 
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the School Meets the Public 


GROWTH OF THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL PUBLIC 


several years ago in Southern California, and meeting at CTA Southern 


(eat yer School Public Relations Association, successfully established 


Section headquarters, is looking forward to statewide expansion with 
the establishment of similar groups in the Northern areas. 

The same public relations men who had shared in the founding of the 
ational organization had been active here. Arthur Corey, Harold Kingsley, 
Courtenay Monsen, and later the field staff of CTA, joined in sponsoring 
informal meetings of those school people interested in this vital subject. 

Over a period of years these were continued at irregular intervals until in 
1948, with the help of Ted Bass, field representative of the Southern Section, 
an organization was formed in Los Angeles to be known as the California 


School Public Relations Association. 


This was a direct outgrowth of a regional meeting of SPRA, the national 
group, held in 1947 at CTA headquarters, Los Angeles. The first chairman of 
the State association was William Lyon of the San Diego City Schools. A 


meeting was conducted each month 
and the membership grew larger each 
time. The group, small at first, sat 
around the big board table at Southern 
Section headquarters and discussed 
prearranged topics, like Bond Issue 
Campaigns, How to Deal with Diffi- 
cult Human Problems, How to Use 
Radio, Better Press Relations, and 
many others. Ted Bass was elected 
secretary and Courtenay Monsen vice- 
president. 


This school year (1949-50) the 
group has grown in size until it has 
reached nearly 80. The average num- 
ber at a meeting is 40. They come 
from as far east as Colorado desert 
towns, as far south as San Diego and 
north to Kern County. 


The meetings are held on the Friday 
nights preceding the CTA Southern 
Section Council meetings, so that the 
group may have the benefit of the 
presence of the CTA staff as well as 
many of the school-people from dis- 
tant points who gather for the council 
meeting. 


President of the Association this 
year is Courtenay Monsen, who for 
nearly 22 years has been best known 
to the profession for his editorship of 
the Pasadena School Review, one of 
the pioneer papers of its kind in Amer- 
ica. Maurice Stokesbary, deputy 
superintendent of schools at Alham- 





Conservation Activities 


California Conservation Week, March 
7-14, is the climax for many school pro- 
gtams begun earlier in the year. Teachers 
and others interested may obtain a Program 
Guide, containing practical outline of sug- 
gested activities, by addressing California 
Conservation Council, 912 Santa Barbara 
Street, Santa Barbara. 1950 Theme: “Con- 
servation Is the People’s Business.” 
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bra, is vice-president, and Ted Bass 
again is secretary. This organization 
is unique in that up to now, at least, 
there is no constitution, no by-laws, 
and no dues. 

Meeting dates for the balance of the 
current school year are March 11 and 


May 13. All meetings begin at 7:30 
p.m. and adjourn not later than 10:00 
pm. An all-day meeting on public 
relations is under consideration for 
this spring at Southern Section head- 
quarters, with CSPRA and CTA 
cooperating. 


Northern Expansion 


Arthur Corey has in contemplation 
the development of a similar series of 
meetings for the Bay and Valley areas. 
It is expected that eventually the 
entire State will enjoy the services of 
CSPRA as a clearing house for many 
knotty public relations problems. 





WHICH WAY, American Education ? 


By Ruth Virginia Koontz, Teacher of English, Los Angeles 


Being an educator in an ideological 
age is a great adventure. ‘Teachers 
must be alert, first to the ideas that 
are battling for control, and second to 
the way in which education can pro- 
duce effective citizens in a democracy. 


“Why do we study English?” I 
asked my students at the beginning of 
this school year. I have asked this 
question many times, but this year 
there were some answers that caught 
my full attention. 


One student said, “We need to 
study English so that we can under- 
stand the ideas of others.” 


“We need to learn to express our 
own ideas” was a girl’s reply. 


I asked the class what were some of 
the ideas in the world today, and after 
a discussion of those ideas, both good 
and bad, one student asked, “How can 
one defeat an idea?” 


“By a superior idea,” was the quick 
answer from another girl. 


I began thinking about this discus- 
sion, about the ideas that students 
were voicing and those that I as a 
teacher was expressing. What ideas 
did my living and my talking reflect? 
Was I living inspired democracy or 
was I arbitrary in the classroom? Was 
I honest about my mistakes? Did I 
apologize when I was wrong? Did I 
demand certain rights and privileges? 
Did I strive to create unity in the 
school? I asked myself these questions 
—and many more. 


That evening when I turned on the 
radio, I was immediately struck with 
the ideas that it was emitting. The 
appeal for things and for personal gain 
was great. I began to think about the 
forces of materialism that are present 
in current literature, in the movies, 
and in advertisements, as well as on 


the radio. 


Our present mode of living is de- 
signed for “comfortable” living. Many 
of us have been living in the land of 
the Lotus-eaters where we ‘have not 
opened our minds to ideas that make 
us uncomfortable or challenge us to 
action. We have been caught un- 
awares by the tentacles of the octopus 
Materialism. 


I decided that I needed to be a 
realist. There are ideas in the world 
today that are making a bid for the 
hearts and minds of the youth of our 
country. I realized that if I believe 
in democracy, first I must live it before 
I can teach it. 


Suddenly I saw more clearly than 
ever the battle-line between material- 
ism and democracy, the war of ideas 
in literature, history, and the arts, 
where opposing ideologies are battling 
for control. The stakes are high. 
Much more depends upon us than the 
fate of our own nation. 


The world waits and watches. 
“Which way, American education?” I 
asked myself. “Which way, America?” 
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An Open Letter to Teachers of Grades One to Five 


SUBJECT: HOW CAN WE LEARN TO BE BETTER READING TEACHERS? 


Dear Teachers: 


Because the teaching of reading has 
been more or less traditional it has 
been difficult to effect changes in 
method and techniques. We now 
have the advantage of the studies 
made by experts and should study 
these findings and modify our pro- 
cedures in the light of new knowledge. 


“There are psychological implica- 
tions which are important to consider. 
In the Mechanistic Psychology the 
focus is outside the learner and the 
pupil is aroused by outside factors. 
The pupil is thought of as raw mate- 
rial to be shaped by the teacher. This 
psychology guided the thinking in our 
schools of long ago. Now we are try- 
ing to follow another pattern — Or- 
ganismic Psychology which says that 
the problem is to provide stimuli 
which will cause the learner to act in 
certain desired ways. In this school 
of thought the learner is of the great- 
est importance. For this reason the 
curriculum cannot be set up in ad- 
vance. The teacher must deal with 
situations as they arise.” 


Please Get Acquainted 


Teachers, we must get acquainted 
with our children. We must really 
know them and allow them to know 
us. There is often a wall of fear be- 
tween the pupil and the teacher. These 
fears may be of many kinds on the 
part of the pupil. There is often a 
deep fear of ridicule, fear of failure 
or fear of his inability to meet the 
wishes of the teacher. 


What can we do to overcome these 
fears? How can we prove to each 
and every child that he is accepted — 
that we as teachers are meeting him 
where he is and are willing to go on 
from there. What about our fears as 
teachers? Do we have a feeling of 
security so that we are able to forget 
ourselves and concentrate on the prob- 
lems of the pupils? 


The teacher looks out over a sea of 
faces. She wants to do a good job. 
She hears each pupil read and decides 
what reading group he would best fit 
into. Perhaps she gives some stand- 





1. Hollis L. Caswell and Doak S$. Camp- 
bell, Implications of Psychological Instruc- 
tion-Curricular Development, pp. 2, 3. 





ardized reading tests to help confirm 
her judgment. She studies the cumu- 
lative records where she finds a store- 
house of valuable information. Where 
is he in the school program as related 
to his physical development? What 
has been his attendance record? How 
long has he been in this particular 
school? 


The intensive study of the records 
can teach us much, but better than 
any recorded information is the per- 
sonal contact of the teacher with the 
individual pupil. Make times to visit 
with him. Go out on the playground 
and into the halls and mingle with the 
children. Try to know his home back- 
ground and if possible meet the par- 
ents. If you give off the proper per- 
missive atmosphere the children will 
feel that you are interested in them 
and in their problems, and their wall 
of insecurity will give way to feelings 
of confidence. You too will gain in 
poise and security as your job takes 
shape and you understand more fully 


the problems with which you are 
faced. 


You may wonder what this has to 
do with reading. A great deal! We 
find in our remedial classes that we 
must go ‘way back and start over. It 
often takes several weeks to get the 
child to the place where he feels free 
to learn. We find him so fearful of 
failure and ridicule that he is loath to 
commit himself. One pupil, when in- 
vited up to the reading room, said, 
“No use taking me. I’m dumb. I 
can’t learn to read!” Someone taught 
him that! 


Small Impatiences 


The daily small signs of impatience 
on the part of the teacher discourages 
children and often gives them the feel- 
ing of “I can’t learn it.” We defeat 
ourselves when we day after day in 
many ways show the child he can’t! 
We do this by such remarks as “You 
should know that word” — “We had 
it yesterday” or “I’m ashamed of you.” 
“Don’t you want to learn to read?” 
That sort of talk day after day isn’t 
teaching reading, it’s teaching failure, 
frustration, and a hate for reading as 
well as hate for school. 


Our whole approach must be posi- 
tive! If too many words are missed 
perhaps the material is too hard. js 
uninteresting or unsuited to the child 
at that particular time. Don’t blame 
the child! Look into your teaching 
techniques and see what is wrong, 
Don't be afraid to experiment and try 
new techniques. Remember that each 
child is different and learns at a dif. 
ferent rate of speed. The goal of 
modern education is said to be pupil 
growth in all ways that pupils can 
grow. 


An Active Group 


“The visitor to a modern primary 
room finds there an active social group 
busily engaged in worthy undertak- 
ings under the guidance of a sympa- 
thetic teacher whose purpose is to help 
each child become an integrated, con- 
tributing member of the group. Books 
may add meaning to the child's ex. 
periences, furnish helps for the under- 
standing of his problems, aid in de- 
veloping wholesome attitudes, contrib- 
ute to growth in language powers, 
stimulate the ability to think, enlarge 
social competence, increase the capac- 
ity for enjoyment, and in these and 
other ways enrich the child’s life.” 


We used to believe that every first 
grader should read at once. Now we 
are concerned with the huge problem 
of readiness. 


This readiness is made up of many 
things. We should be very sure that 
physically the child is ready. Are his 
eyes and ears ready? Is he properly 
mature for his age? Is his speech clear 
and good? Does he speak English or 
is there a language handicap? What 
is his social development? Is he calm, 
poised, oriented? Does he play well 
with other children? Can he hold his 
own in the group? 


Has he heard stories at home, been 
accustomed to books, construction ma’ 
terials and the wise companionship 
of adults who understand him? If so, 
perhaps he is ready to read at six years 
of age —but he may not be, so in 
order to be sure, it is well to spend the 
first few weeks at school on a reading 


2. Roma Gans, Guiding Children’s Read: 
ing Through Experiences, p. 1. 
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‘sess program. A reading readi- 
we will = you in placing this 
child. Some children may need a 
whole year or more of reading readi- 
ness. We have a big problem in 
grouping here. Your general super- 


yisor will be glad to help you in plan- 
ning your reading readiness program. 


Children in our classes can be 
helped! Never feel differently, for on 
our firm belief in this rests the 
chance of your children learning to 
read. Your attitude is everything! 


Teachers, use the professional books 
on reading. We have much to learn 
and will do better teaching as we grow 
in knowledge. Use the manuals to 
your textbooks, for here you will find 
excellent help in developing the lesson 
from day to day. Let the general and 
special supervisors help you. Above 
all, be alert and interested in your job! 


“Books are no substitute for living, 
but they can add immeasurably to its 
richness. When life is absorbing, 
books can enhance our sense of its sig- 
nificance. When life is difficult, they 
can give us momentary release from 
trouble or a new insight into our prob- 
lems, or provide the rest and refresh- 
ment we need.”$ Let us as teachers 
give this great heritage to more chil- 
dren by our wise teaching. 


Summary 


We learn to read when we are ready 
physically, emotionally, socially, and 
mentally. We now believe in the psy- 
chology in which the learner is of the 
greatest importance. We must gear 
the work to his needs. 


We must make reading attractive to 
the child and teach him to love read- 
ing by our wise guidance. 


We must learn more about the read- 
ing process and make a study of the 
best and most effective techniques for 
learning. 


If the work were better done in the 
classroom there would be fewer reme- 
dial cases. 


Phonics have a place in the reading 
program when they will help, and at 
the moment they will help, but we 
must beware of involved systems 
which are not related to the child's 
needs. 

Children should be encouraged to 
read widely and along the lines of their 
interests, but they need adult guidance. 


Sincerely yours, Bernice Lloyd Sav- 
eker, General Supervisor, Office of 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Santa Clara County, San Jose. 


3. Inga Olla Helseth, Primary Children. 
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WHY GUIDANCE? 


By Allan E. Forbes, Head, Speech Arts Department, Chico State College 


survey of high-school education 

presented the amazing revelation 
that every feature of the high-school 
program and practices of the 1890's 
still could be found in some high- 
schools of the 1930's. The home life 
and general environment of the stu- 
dents in these schools has changed 
and they are now faced with new and 
entirely different problems of adjust- 
ment. 


Where can these students turn for 
help? They should be able to turn to 
their schools for this assistance, but 
can they? 

Teachers who are conscious only of 
the subject-matter within their respec- 
tive fields and are not concerned with 
the needs of the individual youth, are 
not capable of rendering this assist- 
ance. Therefore, some new media 
must be provided. The solution to 
this problem can be found in an instal- 
lation of adequate guidance facilities 
in the high schools of California. 


i 1934 the report of a national 


Basic Facilities 


Every high-school within our State 
should provide, according to its size, 
extra time for its staff of teachers to 
counsel or make provision for the em- 
ployment of one or more people who 
specialize in the field of guidance in 
order that its students may receive the 
training for life that they are entitled 
to. This guidance program does not 
necessarily have to be elaborate, but it 
should contain some of the following 
facilities: 


1. A person to whom the student 


can take his individual social prob- 
lems. 


2. It should provide for guidance 
in the choosing of academic subjects. 

3. I! should provide the means for 
adjusting personality differences. 

4. Information and testing for the 
choice of alife’s occupation should be 
provided here. 

5. The counsellor should be the 
medium for better and increased 
pupil relationships. 

When a child enters high-school, 
he leaves behind him his elementary 


school friends and ideas of culture and 
embarks upon a new life. He is 
thrown into a new school and handed 
a list of courses he is required to take 
and is told that he may choose one 
or two elective subjects, as the case 
may be. Never before has he had the 
opportunity to choose any of his 
courses. This typical child should 
have an interview with one of the 
school advisors engaged in guidance, 
at which time the counsellor should 
administer one or several of the follow- 
ing tests: 


Use These Tests 


1. The Garretson-Symonds Test 
which has been designed for junior 
high-school students and will differ- 
entiate, with a high degree of validity, 
commercial, technical or mechanical, 
and academic interests. 


2. Strong’s Vocational Interest 
Blank, designed for senior high- 
school students, will differentiate the 
same interests as the above-mentioned 
test. 


3. The Kuder Personality Inven- 
tory. 


4. If possible, The Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Test. 


When the school advisor has com- 
piled the results of these tests and 
considered the information received in 
the interview with the child, he is pre- 
pared to advise him as to the course 
he should pursue while in school. He 
will also be able, at a later date, to 
offer suggestions to the child for his. 
life’s occupation and to command un- 
derstanding into his social problems. 
The counsellor’s time should not be 
entirely taken up with scheduled inter- 
views of this type, but he should be 
permitted to have enough unscheduled 
time so that the students can drop in 
to see him of their own accord to dis- 
cuss whatever problems may be con- 
fronting them. It is in this informal 
visit that the counsellor will really be 
able to get to know the child and, in 
turn, the child will be able to converse 
with him without the feeling of any 
emotional tension. The counselor, 
then, has the position of psychologist 









as well as general advisor to the stu- 
dents. He is the man they can turn 
to in time of any kind of difficulty. 


When a student leaves high-school, 
under present conditions, he has left 
it for good. We may say that the 
student’s interests no longer center 
around his school, but the interests of 
the school still center around that stu- 
dent. The school has just turned out 
another American citizen. It is the 
school’s duty to follow up his activi- 
ties, so that it may not only continue 
to help him, but so that it will be that 
much better able to counsel the next 
student to leave their school. 


The counselor has kept account of 
the student throughout his high-school 
career by means of his cumulative 
record-card. Toward the end of his 
senior year in school he should have 
another interview with him regarding 
his occupational choice. At this time 
the counsellor should be able to sug- 
gest that he either enter a college or 
go out into some particular occupation. 
The counsellor should maintain con- 
tacts with the various employers in 
the community and in the surrounding 
area and should be able to suggest one 
of these occupations to the student for 
which that student may be best fitted. 


If the counsellor maintains the con- 
tacts with the students from the school 
after they have left school, which I 
have suggested, he will then have a 
complete check on his counselling ac- 
tivities and will be able to tell where 
he should concentrate his activities in 
the future. If this out-of-school stu- 
dent contact is maintained over a pe- 
riod of time, the counselling activities 
within the school will be greatly en- 
riched and thereby become much more 
effective. 


The field of guidance is of help to 
the school administration and teachers 
in every phase of the child’s educa- 

.tion. If we take the problem of dis- 
cipline or individual differences in 
learning, for instance, we can clearly 
see the value of a guidance program. 
"In connection with these problems the 
counsellor would use a three-fold tech- 
nique, — (1) synthesis, (2) preven- 
tion, and (3) parent education. In 
cases of this type, it must be recog- 
nized that we are not dealing with any 
individual segment of the child’s life, 
but we are dealing with the child as a 
whole. First the counsellor must 
gather all the information possible 
concerning the child’s home life, be- 
cause some maladjustment at home 
may be causing the aggression which 
is manifested in school. This informa- 
tion should come from the child’s par- 
ents, his playmates, and from his 


teachers. After the counsellor has 
assimilated all the data necessary to 
diagnose the problem, he should be 
able to guide the child to more ac- 
cepted expressions of his needs and 
desires. Then begins the most impor- 
tant and difficult part of this three- 
fold treatment. The counsellor must 
educate the parents along the same 
compensatory lines which he has sug- 
gested to the child. The counsellor’s 
activities, then, are by no means lim- 
ited to the school room situation. It 
is his duty to understand the basis of 
misconduct in school and to remedy 
this ailment through not only sugges- 


tions to the child, but also to th 
parents. ; 


[T° we recognize the principle that 
teachers are not in school solely to 


teach subject-matter or solely to teach 
students, but that they are employed 
to teach subject-matter to children, we 
must then accept the necessity for an 
adequate guidance program in our 
schools. There is no other means that 
will provide the information neceggq 
for the teacher to understand her 
pupils better than an adequate guid. 
ance program in the secondary schools 
of California. 





The Kindergarten Teacher: A Tribute 


By Ernest G. Bishop, Teacher, McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena; 


Frank R. Walkup, Principal 


DEAR EDITOR: 


In my humble opinion the 
Hero of American education 
(Or should I say HEROINE?) 
Is the kindergarten teacher. 
She neither seeks nor desires 
The limelight; her duties she 
Performs quietly without fuss 
Or fanfare; she just keeps 
Sawing wood day by day, 
Patiently molding the charges 
In her care and shaping them 
Into socially acceptable vessels. 


Many public school teachers on 
The secondary level are overawed 
By the presence of the college 
Professor, whose random and 
Quizzical remarks are accepted 
As the last word in education. 
The College man has his great 
Opportunity of putting himself 
Before the public not only asa 
Quotable classroom lecturer, but 
Asa speaker at forums, dinners, 
And learned societies. The sheer 
Grace of his art and weight of 
His erudition leave his audience 
Gasping with admiration, while 
His wit glows, sparkles, coruscates, 
And gleams like a lambent flame. 


The oddest anomaly in the field of 
Education is the college professor 
Who never taught in a public 
School, yet he is called in asa 
Consultant to give expert advice 
To teachers grown grey in service. 


The kindergarten teacher is so 
Critically important because she 

Is the first to contact the school 
Child, and by her efforts she either 
Makes or breaks. Hers is the first 
Opportunity to open doors to group 
Living and to instil in her charges 
The American way of life and living. 
In many instances the older routine 
Is reversed: the child leaves the 
House daily to find the sanctuary 
Of the home in the school: kindness, 
Shelter, peace, security, love. 

The school thus becomes his world, 
One he fondly remembers and 
Which he gladly seeks each day. 


The kindergarten teacher might be 
Called the trained and expert mother, 
Who looks after the health, welfare, 
And happiness of her brood, quietly 
And efficiently, and sets them on 
The road to learning the ways of 

A democracy. She does not appear 
In forums to startle listeners 

With spectacular pronouncements, 
Brilliant witticisms, clever 
Epigrams, and weighty contributions 
To the literature of education. 

She fills her days shaping and 
Molding character, while others 

Are telling what should be done 

To cure the nation’s ills. 


The college professor often does 
Make the headlines in learned 
Journals and in the public prints, 

But the kindergarten teacher 
Reaches the heartlines of her 

Pupils in the long, long march 

To the shining heights of democracy. 
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¥ CHILD HEALTH PROGRAM 


By Mrs. W. P. Petersen, San Leandro, 
" Director of Health, CCPT 


and Teachers has, from its organ- 

ization in 1897, been concerned 
with the health of the children of the 
nation. In 1925 it initiated the Summer 
Round-up as a project. It was under- 
taken in the belief that the home is 
responsible for the health of the pre- 
school child and that the home can 
make no greater contribution to child 
health than to send each pupil to 
school physically ready to make the 
most of the opportunities which edu- 
cation has to offer. The earliest pur- 
pose of the Summer Round-up was to 
arouse parents’ interest in improving 
the health of their children who were 
entering school for the first time. 


T= National Congress of Parents 


A Threefold Plan 


The plan of the Summer Round-up 
is a spring physical examination, the 
summer months a time for parents to 
see that corrections are made, and the 
fall a check-up to see that the recom- 
mendations of the doctor or dentist 
have been carried out. Working with 
the school superintendent, the prin- 
cipal, the teacher and the school nurse, 
the parent-teacher members in Cali- 
fornia have and. still make calls (or 
send invitations) to parents of potential 
new students inviting them to bring 
their children to school for this Sum- 
mer Round-up health examination. 


In many places in California these 
examinations are held in the schools, 
with a scheduled examination for each 
child. There is variation in the pro- 
cedure. In some areas the doctors and 
dentists volunteer their time. In others 
the parent-teacher associations pay 
minimum fees to the doctors and 
dentists who make the examinations of 
the children. The parent-teacher mem- 
bers serve as recorders, doing the 
clerical work and helping the school 
nurse, doctor and dentist. 
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Over the years the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers has set 
up a plan of procedure, and forms, and 
issued certificates when a local parent 
teacher association has met all the 
requirements. An official medical rec 
ord examination form and report blank 
are part of the plan. Encouragement 
has always been given to parents to 
secure the official medical examination 
form from the local chairman and to 
take their children to their individual 
family physician for this health ex- 
amination. 


Last year in California 91 parent- 
teacher associations met all the re- 
quirements for a successful Summer 
Round-up campaign. The records 
show that: 


3,593 children were examined. 
3,167 parents were present at the exami- 
nation. 
873 children were examined by their 
family physician. 
233 were examined by their family 
dentist. 
1,295 were referred to a physician. 
708 consulted a physician. 
1,058 were referred to a dentist. 
424 consulted a dentist. 


1,322 were found NOT protected against 
smallpox. 


959 were subsequently protected against 
smallpox. 


1,646 were found NOT protected against 
diphtheria. 


1,252 were subsequently protected against 
diphtheria. 


Health Services Increase 


Since 1925 health services have 
developed, increased and changed. In 
some of the metropolitan sections of 
our State the Child Health Confer- 
ences have, in part, offset the need for 
this Summer Round-up project. For 
some. time several of the State parent- 
teacher organizations have felt that a 
change in procedure would be desir- 
able, in the National Congress Summer 
Round-up plan. 


In the fall- of 1949 the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


amended its plan. It now grants to 
States, if they wish, the opportunity 
to set up a health examination plan 
which fits their needs. The California 
Congress of Parents and. Teachers 
has decided to make a change. The 
name “Summer Round-up” has been 
changed; and the State chairman 
carrying this project is now known as 
the “Child Health Chairman.” In the 
areas of California where there are no 
Child Health Conferences, the parent- 
teacher associations are encouraged to 
continue this same pre-school health 
examination. Where school depart- 
ments have a permanent medical rec- 
ord health examination form, this type 
of form may be used for the pre-school 
examination upon approval of the 
State chairman. 


A Lesson-Course 


In cooperation with the Bureau of 
Maternal and Child Health, of the State 
Department of Health, the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
worked out a 5-lesson course of infor- 
mation and instruction which trains 
parent-teacher members to serve as 
“Child Health Conference Assistants.” 
These courses are given by the local 
county or city health department 
nurse. Upon completion of the course, 
the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers issues certificates to each 
individual. These women then serve 
as recorders and volunteer assistants at 
their local Child Health Conferences. 
From September 1948 to September 
1949, 165 women have completed the 
course and are now serving in this 
volunteer capacity. 


THE CITIZEN CHILD 


PLAN of action listing projects 

and activities for parent-teacher 
associations in reaching goals set up 
under the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers administration 
theme, “The Citizen Child: His Des- 
tiny, a Free World,” was announced 
recently. 


The plan and theme for the admin- 
istration of Mrs. John E. Hayes of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, national president, 
were distributed to local parent-teacher 
units throughout the country in De- 
cember. A preface to the plan urges 
members to “work toward the great 
purpose that our children and all 
children shall be citizens of a free and 
better world.” 


To provide a “practical working 
outline” the steering committee listed 
suggestions to PTA’s for carrying out 
the theme in previously announced 
areas—the home, the school, the 
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church, the community, and the wider 
world community — as follows: 


“Activities related to the home: 
Talks, lectures and forums at regular 
monthly PTA meetings; the use of 
films in the fields of parent education, 
citizenship, home and family life, inter- 
national affairs, and so on; and the 
formation of study and discussion 
groups that will attract not only parent- 
teacher members but non-members as 
‘well, especially the parents of pre- 
school children. 


“Activities related to the school: 
Study and support of measures, includ- 
ing appropriations of funds, that will 
enable schools to do a still better job 
of citizenship education; encourage 
high respect for the teaching profes- 
sion, especially in young children, so 
that from an early age they will look 
upon education as an essential part of 
their democratic heritage; and partici- 
pate in school events, activities and 
observances that are designed to bring 
all members of the community to- 
gether, besides helping to build a spirit 
of democratic fellowship. 


“Activities related to the church: 
Work to create in children and adults 
a sincere respect for all faiths repre- 
sented in the community, and cooper- 
ate in community-wide religious meet- 
ings; participate in local religious festi- 
vals that have universal appeal and in 
such world-wide observances as Broth- 
erhood Week; and promote family 
participation in church affairs, empha- 
sizing the need for children to be given 
solid spiritual training. 


“Activities related to the community: 
Create opportunities for persons in the 
community to know one another; find 
out if illiteracy exists, and take steps 
to eliminate it; and plan to encourage 
a greater and more intelligent exercise 
of the franchise so that citizens may 
realize that going to the polls is not 
only a democratic privilege but an 
obligation. 


“Activities related to the wider 
world community: Study the great his- 
torical documents of citizenship and 
democracy, such as the Declaration of 
Independence, the Bill of Rights, and 
the United Nations Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights; support the 
United Nations and UNESCO as the 
greatest agencies for assuring world- 
wide peace, security and progress; and 
create discussion groups to study the 
United Nations, UNESCO and other 
agencies for peace.” 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF 
THE NATIONAL PTA 


Federal aid. for Education in “pub- 
licly controlled, tax-supported schools 
only” and legislation to financially 
assist the States in the development 
and maintenance of local public health 
units, are urged in the currently active 
legislative program of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 





announced by Mrs. Rollin B 
Los Angeles. 


The program, adopted by the Parent 
teacher organization’s board of man, 
agers, endorses several other 
before the present federal 
including those to liberalize 
placed Persons Act, to prohibit paid 
advertising of alcoholic beverages ip 
interstate commerce and over the radio 
and also to allow adequate appropria. 

(Please turn to Page 31) 
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PLUMAS COUNTY CONSERVATION INSTITUTE 


Recognizing the increasing importance of conservation education to 
economy, one day of the Plumas County annual institute was devoted to the 
phase of education in a singular manner and in an unusual setting. 


Our national 
study of this 


Headed by a group of 16 government experts in the field of conservation, 128 teachers 


supervisors and principals participated in the exchange of ideas and inform 
to improve the teaching of conservation education. 


Permission was granted by the California 
Forest and Range Service to use the grounds 
and facilities of the Feather River Training 
Station, Quincy, as the setting for this “In 
the Forest” institute. The participants were 
divided into 8 sections suggested by the 
syllabus ““A Unit on Conservation” by John 
C. Hunt and Anna Marie Hart. These 
sections were: water, wild life, plant life, 
soil, nature trail, forests, recreation, and 
non-renewable resources. 


Instructional centers for each section, 
located in appropriate areas of the grounds, 
were prepared in advance by the forest 
service specialists who led the group discus- 
sions in the natural settings. Each group 
on definite schedule was passed from section 
to section until all had the opportunity to 
receive instruction in procedures, methods, 
and materials to aid them in making the 
study and practice of conservation more 
interesting and meaningful in the classroom 
situation. 


Through expert leadership and trained 
resource persons, the teachers quickly and 


ation designed 


i 
effectively familiarized themselves with the 
many natural resources of this area and 
importance of their conservation. Methods 
of instruction were carefully outlined and 
sources of materials made available. 


The informality of this type of institute 
gave the teachers an unusual opportunity 
to become better acquainted and to discuss 
their mutual problems. It provided a means 
of friendly exchange of ideas and an appre- 
ciation of the contribution of others, 


Practical Conservation is the title of a 
50-page mimeograph outline for teaching 
practical conservation in the elementary 
schools of Plumas County, with suggestions 
for learner activities, guide questions; and 
a bibliography. Prepared by John Clark 
Hunt of U. S. Forest Service and Anna 
Marie Hart, supervisor of education, Trinity 
County Schools, this excellent syllabus is of 
real interest and value throughout Califor 
nia. Congratulations to all of the Plumas 
County school people who participated in 
this worthy enterprise. 


Plumas County Conservation Institute: One of the groups in class session 
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I. DIVISION OF INSTRUCTION 


The first major activity of the State 
Department of Education in the new 
year was a conference of the entire 
professional staff of the Division of 
Instruction, held January 4-6 in San 
Jose. Associate Superintendent Jay D. 
Conner invited the assistant division 
chiefs, bureau chiefs, consultants and 
feld representatives to gather from 
their assigned headquarters all over 
the State at this central point, for the 
purpose of clarifying objectives and 
coordinating activities. 


“This is still a young division,” Dr. 
Conner said, “and while the bureau 
chiefs have met together before and 
there have been regional meetings of 
consultant staff members, the entire 
division has never before been assem- 
bled at one point. Every member of 
the staff should know all his colleagues 
personaily, and such a meeting offers 
the best means of giving all a clear 
picture of the work, plans, and objec- 
tives of the division as a whole.” 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Roy E. Simpson outlined the develop- 
ment of the division as it has evolved 
through the reorganization of the 
Department of Education since 1945. 
He commended the staff for providing 
constructive services in response to the 
many requests for their participation 
in teachers’ institutes, workshops, and 
local and State-wide projects. 


Study the Framework 


Subjects emphasized were curriculum 
development, guidance, teacher educa- 
tion, and public relations. Dr. Conner 
urged the staff to review the objectives 
in each of these fields as set forth in 
the latest tentative version of “A 
Framework for Public Education in 
California.” He called for continuing 
evaluation of current programs in pub- 
lic education and careful examination 
of all proposals to bring about im- 
provement. He pointed out that the 
question, ““How does actual practice 
square with our declared objectives?” 
is one of the most important for all 
people professionally engaged in edu- 
cation. He emphasized the importance 
of making public education genuinely 
serviceable to all of the people. To do 
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this, education must be in touch with 
the whole range of human experience. 


Miss Helen Heffernan, Assistant 
Division Chief for Elementary Educa- 
tion, reviewed the changes in com- 
munity life that have been observed 
in the first half of the twentieth 
century, from comparative simplicity 
toward increasing complexity and 
specialization. The patterns of school 
life, she pointed out, have not kept 
pace with the changes in American 
society. She warned that the lag in 
bringing the curriculum into conform- 
ity with the needs of people today is 
the most urgent challenge faced by 
school people. 


Presentations at other general ses- 
sions were made by Wesley P. Smith, 
State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion; Frank B. Lindsay, Assistant Divi- 
sion Chief for Secondary Education; 
and Ralph Eckert, Consultant in Par- 
ent Education. 


II. SPECIAL EDUCATION 


The latest report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to the 
Governor included a significant sum- 
mary of an institute on cerebral palsy 
held at Los Angeles. The first institute 
of its kind since the enactment of 
California’s special legislation for 


cerebral-palsied children, it was spon- 
sored by the State Departments of 
Public Health and Education, San 
Francisco State College, the California 
Society for Crippled Children, and 
the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. The sessions 
were attended by approximately 500 
physicians, nurses, social workers, 
speech therapists, physical therapists, 
occupational therapists, teachers, and 
school administrators. The purpose of 
the group was to review progress in 
California’s program and to explore 
methods by which the services of the 
program may be extended to persons 
needing them. 


Dr. Meyer Perlstein of Chicago, an 
outstanding specialist in cerebral palsy 
conditions in children, conducted a 
notably informative clinic on differen- 
tial diagnoses in cerebral palsy. 


III. SPANISH-SPEAKING 
CHILDREN 


The Elementary Education staff of 
the Division of Instruction has an- 
nounced that it is working with faculty 
of the University of Redlands in plan- 
ning a three weeks’ conference on the 
education of Spanish-spreaking chil- 
dren, to be held at the Redlands 
campus next summer. Research studies 
on bilingual children and their families 
in Riverside and San Bernardino 
counties have been set up and will be 
carried on throughout the year in 
preparation for the conference. Case 
studies of children who will attend the 
summer demonstration school are be- 
ing prepared. Other studies will be 
devoted to cultural groups and com- 
munities in which these children live. 


Present Status of Publie School Teachers 


SUMMARY of the present status of public-school teachers in the United States 


—from entrance conditions to old-age retirement provisions — is presented 
in a recent NEA Research Bulletin entitled, “Teachers in the Public Schools. 


Twelve statistical tables, giving information for each of the 48 States and for three 


outlying areas of the United States, are included. Each table is accompanied by a 


one-page commentary. 


It is anticipated, according to Frank W. Hubbard, director of the Research Di- 


vision, that the new bulletin will be “of special value to legislative and teacher- 


welfare committees of local and State associations.” 


“States that for many years 


have been in positions of educational leadership,” he continued, “may wish to 


reassess their leadership in the light of the national picture. Those States in which 


progress has been slowst may find a basis for selecting promising lines of improve- 


ment. Citizens in general may find the report helpful both as a general picture 


of the conditions of teaching in the United States and as a basis for evaluating the 


status of teachers in their own States.’ 















CTA State Headquarters Staff at Work 


I. A SCENE IN THE MAIL ROOM 


pity the poor letter carrier! His bulging mail bag is 

bigger than ever these days, thanks to the CTA. As 
though his arches weren't sagging enough already, the 
California Teachers Association is adding an average of 
1,550 pieces of mail to his burden each week. And that 
isn’t all; the volume is increasing. 


Last year the CTA, in handling the affairs of the teach- 
ing profession, sent nearly three-quarters of a million 
pieces of assorted mail through Uncle Sam’s post offices. 
That total included a record 70,691 first class letters, more 
than 500,000 copies of the CTA Journal, nearly 100,000 
Legislative Letters, 30,362 pieces of third class mail, nearly 
1,000 parcel post items, not to mention 265 packages sent 
by Railway Express. 


To speed up the handling of this large volume of oyt. 
going mail, plus the average of 255 letters received at State 
Headquarters in San Francisco each day, the CTA utilizes 
the most modern of equipment. Typical is the postage 
machine being operated below by Mrs. Joanne Johnston 
CTA staff member. It automatically stamps and seals 
letters at a high rate of speed. 


Work Without Fanfare 


Activity of the mail room illustrates graphically the 
magnitude of the task performed without benefit of fan- 
fare or publicity at State Headquarters. Subsequent issues 
of the CTA Journal will carry stories and pictures of other 
CTA activities. 


This scene shows a small portion of the Mail Room at the CTA State 
Headquarters, 391 Sutter Street (near Union Square) in San Francisco. The 
reception and distribution of incoming mail and the dispatch of outgoing mail 


is a smooth-flowing and complex operation. 
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yOTHING NEW 
The M entally-Retarded Children 


Mrs. Fannie Garshfield, Teacher of 
D saly Handicapped, Willowbrook 
school District, Los Angeles County 


¢. G, Riddlebarger, District Superintendent 


HESITATE to write anything about 
es children. It seems to me that 
those who subscribe to this type of 
educational magazine know just as 
much about these personalities as I do. 
We all know that nature and environ- 
ment have dealt these children an 
yikind hand in placing them in the 
low bracket of mental ability, i., 
10, 50 to 75. 

Then society follows through with 
another blow and tries to fit them into 
a pattern of living and education that 
neither their mental capacity nor their 
emotional stability can follow. 

Then the third and final strike 
against them comes when they have to 
sep into an adult world for which 
neither the home nor the school has 
prepared, 

What then happens to these chil- 
dren who can neither lead nor follow 
anormal academic classroom schedule? 


What would you or I do, if, for 5 
days a week, every week in the school 
year, and over a period of 12 years, we 
are told that: 


Our arithmetic is always wrong, 
Our reading is never good, 

Our spelling is always incorrect, 
Our pictures are never on the wall, 
We can never sit still, 

We are always losing our temper, 
We get into trouble, 

Weare sent to the office, 

We are sent home in disgrace, 

We become outcasts...!!! 


Let us project ourselves just for a 
short period into such a situation, and 
see if we don’t raise a good crop of 
goose-pimples! 

Well, these children have to live 
with us and themselves in this type of 
a situation throughout their entire 
pathetic school years. 

Do they become problems? 


Wouldn’t you? 
Wouldn’t I? 


So what happens? Our leaders at 
the helm of the educational profession, 
through many and varied channels, 
have finally reached the hearts (and 
pocket-books) of the California pop- 
ulace, 

Action was taken, and it was recom- 
mended that these mentally-retarded 
children, with their social, emotional, 
physical, environmental and academic 
problems, be taken out of a regular 
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classroom and placed in a room by 
themselves, with a special teacher to 
guide them. 

A special teacher? Huh! There 
“ain't” no such a thing. It’s just an 
ordinary teacher whose love for chil- 
dren is greater than the obstacles be- 
tween her and these children. 


But let not the new special teacher 
be frightened at the prospect of facing 
this group of youngsters, for they are 
much like normal children. They have 
the same fears, the same desires, and 
the same problems. The only differ- 
ence between them and the other 
children is that they can not solve their 
own problems, they can not conquer 
their own fears, and likewise, they 
need help in fulfilling their desires. 


Now we have them together in one 
room, under one roof. Fine! So what? 

What do we say to them? Where 
do we begin? When do we teach 
what subject? How much can they 
take, etc.? Yet, put all these questions 
together and, combined, they do not 
constitute the importance of the one 
question left. 

HOW? 

In my humble opinion that is the 
all-important question. How is Gracie’s 
super-self-consciousness, during her 
menstrual period, to be overcome so 
that the entire world doesn’t suffer 
with her? 

How are we to correct Anthony’s 
nose-picking and nail-biting without 
making him too conspicuous? 

How are we to help Billy, whose 
stammering is so great that his speech 
is unintelligible, to overcome that 
difficulty ? 

How can we help Jesse so that he 
isn’t overly aware of his physical 
development? 


How can we remove those ever- 
present chips from the shoulders of 
Freddie so that he might see other and 
pleasanter things over his shoulders 
than his own frustrations? 


These are only a few of the HOWS 
that confront these people. 


Then come the lesser “hows.” How 
much academic material can these 
children absorb without mental ex- 
haustion and emotional frustration? 


“Frustration!” The father and 
mother of maladjustment! Academics 
within their mental and emotional 
reach, interspersed with prevocational 
guidance, surrounded by understand- 
ing, sympathy, and p-a-t-ie-n-ce... 
will make of these children, humans 
who will not fall in the wrong social 
strata, and who, in adulthood, will be 
able to meet social obligations through 
self-support in fields of endeavor suit- 
able to their own mental capacities. 





CTA BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Items of Interest from the Meeting of 
January 7 


HE following charters were granted 

to local teachers clubs: 

129—Faculty Club of Palm Springs. 

128—Carpinteria Teachers Club. 

130— Lompoc Teachers Club. 

131—Ranchito Teachers Assucia- 
tion (Pico). 

132—Alameda Grade. Teachers 
Club. 

133—-Alameda High School Fac- 
ulty Association. 

134—Albany Classroom Teachers 
Association. 

135—Modesto Teachers 


tion. 


136— Mountain View Union High 
School Teachers Association. 


Mrs. Helen von Garden of St. 
Helena was named Chairman of the 
Committee on International Relations, 
replacing Miss Mary Stewart, who 
resigned. 

The Board approved a request from 
the National Education Association to 
assist in collection for a NEA Defense 
Fund (voted at the Boston meeting in 
July, 1949) in the same manner that 
the Overseas Teachers Relief Fund was 
collected. Local teacher associations 
will receive notice very shortly asking 
for donations to be sent to CTA State 
Headquarters, 391 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, for transmission to the 


NEA. 


The Board authorized the estab- 
lishment of a Committee on NEA 
Relations. 


The Board nominated Dr. Sonoma 
Cooper of Berkeley to a second term 
on the Advisory Council of Board of 
Nurse Examiners. The law provides 
that CTA shall furnish one member of 
this Advisory Council. 


Associa- 


As We Go To Press — 


Interpersonal relationships should be 
understood and strengthened in the class~ 
room is the theme of an article appearing in 
the February NEA Journal written by 
Bernice Baxter of Oakland. 


Dr. Baxter, director of education in human. 
relations for Oakland’s public schools, calls. 
for direct and positive guidance to the 
development of human relations as a part 
of regular classroom teaching. Dr. Baxter 
is well-known as a writer and speaker in the 
field of child growth and development. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, publishers of 
school books, who have had Pacific Coast 
offices for many years at 609 Mission Street, 
San Francisco, recently moved to 51 First- 
Street, San Francisco 5. 
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SOME QUALIFICATIONS OF 
A TEACHER 


By Dr. Sonoma Cooper, Berkeley; 
Chairman, CTA State Committee on 
Teacher Education and Professional 


Standards 


O you want to teach? Do you 
understand and like children? Do 
you like to study? These are the first 
and obvious essentials to be considered 
in selecting teaching as a career, for 
a career in teaching means a lifetime 
spent with children —brilliant and 
slow, interested and unresponsive, 
charming and less attractive. Society 
will expect you to put forth your best 
effort to bring out the potentialities of 
all these children, and to do your part 
to make them into useful, self-reliant 
citizens. You will need a background 
of scholarship and skill in your field 
and a knowledge of the social and 
political problems of American life, 
and you will have to continue to study 
to keep abreast of new knowledge and 
methods to be successful on the job. 


In the Classroom 


The successful teacher strives to 
create an atmosphere of friendliness 
and confidence in the classroom. Chil- 
dren need to be understood and 
respected if they are to feel at ease in 
any situation and to put forth their 
best efforts. They must know that 
they will not be subjected to ridicule 
and sarcasm. A teacher will like some 
children better than others, but must 
learn to treat all alike, with courtesy, 
fairness and impartiality. Every child 
has some contribution to make, and 
the teacher who can bring all into the 
planning of class activities, on however 
small a scale, will discover possibilities 
in all and develop a sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of pupils for class 
routine. 


A sense of humor and proportion 
is a very important quality for a 
teacher to possess. The timely use of 
these traits can often take the tenseness 
out of a situation and prevent an inci- 
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dent from becoming a disciplinary 
problem. Control without severity 
comes with practice. 


High on the list of qualifications 
which students want their teachers to 
have is a pleasant personality, as 
expressed through a friendly attitude, 
enthusiasm, pleasing voice, and attrac- 
tive appearance. Few people possess 
all these attributes, but fortunately 
personality is not a fixed quality; it 
can be developed. A teacher should 
use the same care in appearance in the 
classroom as in any other public situa- 
tion. A pleasing speaking voice can 
be developed in speech classes. Friend- 
liness and interest in the problems of 
others can be cultivated. These quali- 
ties are valuable in all relationships. 


Respect for the rizhts of parents, 
even when a teacher is in disagreement 
with them, is essential for the good 
public relations of the entire school 
system. Our schools belong to the 
public. 


In the Profession 


Pride in the teaching profession and 
a conscious desire to advance the pro- 
fession are marks of the successful 
teacher. The professionally-minded 
teacher seeks the constant improve- 
ment of standards of preparation for 
teaching, and cooperates to promote 
growth in the profession by helping 
to develop in-service education and 
institute programs which will be of 
value to teachers. 


Teamwork within the profession is 
a goal toward which the teacher should 
work, for only by working together 
can the best interests of the profession, 
the schools, and the public be served. 
Since cooperative efforts of teachers 
can be brought to bear only through 
professional organization, membership 
and active participation in professional 
organizations is essential to the pro- 
fessionally-minded teacher. Through 
local, State and national organizations 
the needs of education are brought to 
public attention. Through these organ- 
izations, also, teachers are given an 








opportunity to develo 


leadership. P qualities of 


A consciousness of the r 
tion can have in world aff 
enter into the thinkin 
teacher. Teachers chroughearal 
world have a common goal —to m . 
the world a better place for the chil 
dren they teach, and to make th 
children into better citizens for the 
world. This common aim has led t 
the formation of the World Organ. 
ization of the Teaching Profession 
expressing the kinship of teacher 
throughout the world. 


ole educa. 
airs should 


In the Community 


Since an important function of pub- 
lic schools in a democracy is to educate 
young people for citizenship, a main 
qualification of a teacher in a democ. 
racy is to be informed on questions of 
public interest, and to be an active 
citizen in the community. This means 
teachers should take an active part in 
projects of community welfare, vote in 
elections, and participate as much as 
possible as a citizen in all public affairs, 
especially those which affect the pub- 
lic schools in the community, the State 
and the nation. 








BAY SECTION ETHICS 
COMMISSION CREATED 


By Dr. Wallace W. Hall, 
Executive Secretary, Bay Section 


Following the action of CTA Bay 
Section Council creating a Bay Section 
Ethics Commission, the Executive 
Committee has appointed as of Janu 
ary 1, 1950, the following to serve on 
the first such Commission: 


Dr. James H. Corson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Modesto. 


Marguerite Connolly, Teacher, James 
Denman Junior High School, San 
Francisco. 


Edna Maguire, Teacher, Park Primary 
School, Mill Valley. 

Cecila O'Neil, Vice-Principal, San Jose 
High School, 

Mildred Stevens, ex-officio, Chairman of 
Professional and Public Relations Com 
mittee. 


Dr. Paul E. Vigness, Teacher, Alameda 
High School. 

This outstanding group is composed 
of three former presidents of the Bay 
Section Council (Misses Maguire, 
O’Neil, and Stevens), Dr. Vignes, 
who has served for several years on the 
Executive Board of the Classroom 
Teachers Department, Bay Section; 
Miss Connolly, president of the San 
Francisco Classroom Teachers Associa’ 
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and chairman for the past several 
aars of the Asilomar Planning Com- 
nittee; and Dr. Corson, who has had 
wide experience as a successful admin- 


jstrator. 
They all bring to this important 


commission qualities of leadership and 
ynderstanding, as well as wide experi- 
ence in professional relationships. 

At the first meeting of the Commis- 
sion, held January 14, the members of 
the Commission drew lots to effect a 
saggering of terms. The result was 
as follows: 

One Year Term — Marguerite Connolly. 

Two Year Term — Dr. James H. Corson. 

Three Year Term — Cecelia O'Neil. 

Four Year Term — Dr. Paul E. Vigness. 

Five Year Term — Edna Maguire. 

While mindful of the fact that occa- 
sionally the Commission might be 
called upon to make investigations into 
instances of questionable ethical prac- 
tices, the Commission members were 
ynanimous in their conviction that 
their principal function was to foster 
the acceptance of and observance by 
the members of the teaching profes- 
sion, within the Bay Section, of the 
CTA Code of Ethics by the following 
means: 

1, Through the encouragement of the 
formation of local Professional Relations 
Committees which would have as their 
major function the continued development 
of rapport between all members of the cer- 


tificated staff of their respective districts, as 
well as the promotion of means by which 


tion 
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New Leaders Selected to Head County Teachers Association 


At a recent County Institute the above educators were elected to head Santa Clara County 
Teachers Association for the current year. Reading from left to right are Carles Laudie, teacher at 
Saratoga elementary school, Secretary; George McLeod, principal of Franklin-McKinley elementary 

l, First Vice-President; Carl Palmer, teacher at San Jose high school, President; Mrs. Dorothy 
Nunneley, teacher at Saratoga elementary school, Second Vice-President; and Willard Le Croy, 
teacher at Campbell union high school, Treasurer. : 

Jose, is the retiring President. — Plate courtesy of Santa Clara County Superintendent’s Bulletin. 


CALIFORNIANS AT ATLANTIC CITY 


MANY California administrators and other school people will attend the 


national convention of the American Association of School Administrators, 
NEA, February 25-March 2, at Atlantic City. 


An opening event of the convention will be the customary California 
Breakfast at Hotel Dennis, Monday morning, February 27. Tickets will be on 
sale at convention headquarters. In charge of the Breakfast are J. Russell 
Croad of Burbank, president of California Association of School Administrators, 
and its executive secretary, Dr. John A. Sexson of Pasadena. 


Among the distinguished speakers addressing the general sessions will be 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; Branch Rickey, president, Brooklyn National League 
Baseball Club; Margaret Chase Smith, U.S. Senator from Maine; Wayne L. 
Morse, U.S. Senator from Oregon; and many others. 

President of AASA is John L. Bracken of Missouri. Dr. Willard E. Goslin 
of Pasadena is first vice-president and Will C. Crawford of San Diego is second 
vice-president. 

The elaborate convention program includes general sessions, discussion group 
meetings, commercial and architectural exhibits, sessions of allied organizations, 
hospitality and entertainment. 

There will be no special California train to the convention this year. 





possible conflicts of interest may be avoided CTA Life 
in each district. To this end the Commis- 
sion pledges its assistance to all local groups. Membership Pin 

A similar program will be suggested beeen per- 
by the Commission to all professional sons who 
groups afhliated with California Teach- take out a Life 
ers Association, Bay Section, such as Membership in 


California 
Teachers Asso- 
ciation receive 
a Life Mem- 
bership pin, a 
facsimile of 
which appears herewith. 


Life Membership at $150 may be 
procured at any time. Write to your 
Section Secretary or to the State 
Headquarters for further information. 
Life Memberships may be paid either 
in full, or in three installments, inter- 
est being charged on the last two 
installments, Life Membership guar- 
antees to the holder no further dues 
nor assessments. 


Funds from Life Memberships be- 
come part of a Building Fund for 
CTA State Headquarters. 


California School Administrators Asso- 
ciation, California Secondary School 
Administrators Association, Elemen- 
tary Principals Association, California 
Supervisors Association, California 
Scholarship Federation, and others. 





Statistics for Schoolmen 


Toy sales for 1949 passed the half-billion 
mark, and were 3% higher than the record 
of 1948. 


The American people spend $6.20 of each 
$100 for automobiles and automobile parts. 





Business establishments died like flies dur- 
ing the 3rd quarter of 1949. Some 9,200 
concerns failed during the year, an increase 
of 75% over last year. 





Approximately 13,000 women are engaged 
in scientific pursuits in the United States. 
One-fourth of all scientists employed in 
bacteriology are now women, and one-fifth 
of all those in other biological fields. Of all 
women scientists, 42% or 5,400 are chem- 
ists, 1,000 in bacteriology, 950 in engineer- 


Vance Lee, prin¢ipal of Washington school in 4 \ L , 
ing, about 450 in physics, 60 in astronomy. 
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CALIFORNIA NUGGETS 


By Bernice England; Music Selected by Chloe Lehman 


A PAGEANT 
Scene 1 
California Indians 
Speaker: Long before the coming of 


white men, the Indians peopled the land of 
California. None of the Indians planted 
crops. They lived on the wild fruit, grains, 
and acorns which women gathered and on 
the meat and fish which the men caught. 
They were skilled hunters. Their arrows 
were tipped with white, black or red flint. 
Their bows, about three feet long, were 
made of pine backed by sinew. 

Song: “Sunrise,” Book No. 2 (by chorus). 
Lights come on gradually, revealing Indians 
on stage busy at various tasks. 

Speaker: The Indian men basked in the 
warm sunshine, fished in the streams, 
or hunted game on the hillsides. The 
women had work to do—they gathered 
the wild seeds, they ground the acorns into 
meal, they made the baskets, they cared 
for their children. 


Song: “Lullaby,” Wings of Song (by 
chorus). Spot on Indian woman holding 
baby. 

Sound of drums as all of the Indians on 
stage chant: Indians don’t plant food. For 
us grasses grow on the hillsides and in the 
valleys without planting. Oak trees give 
us plenty of acerns. Grape and berry vines 
give us fruit. 

Old women rise, form circle, and blow 
smoke to the sun and moon; they chant: 
This wisp of smoke is blown that you may 
give us a good day today. Then they throw 
wild seeds to the sun, the moon, the sky, 
and say: These seeds we toss to the sun, the 
moon, and the sky that they may give us a 
good harvest. 

Song: “Beggar's Dance,” Book No. 4 
(by chorus). Two boys dance this. 


Women sit in a row at back of stage and 
sway to music as men dance an Indian 
darice. When dancing stops, all men stand 
with hands uplifted and chant: As the moon 
dieth and cometh to life again, so we, hav- 
ing to die, will again live. 

Men file out silently after the chant, leav- 
ing the women singing. 

Song: “Lament,” Book 4, also Books later 
specified, are California Music Series (by 
chorus). Lights dim out. 


Scene 2 
California Missions 

Speaker: San Diego Bay was visited first 
by Cabrillo, 50 years after Columbus had 
landed. Then 60 years later came Vizcaino, 
who gave it the name of San Diego. 

Song: “Jose of San Diego,” Book 4 (by 
chorus). 

Speaker: But it was more than a century 
and a half later before Spain paid any 
attention to this vast land she had claimed 
on the Pacific Coast. Then, fearing some 
other country might claim it, she set about 
colonizing it. She planned to set up mili- 
tary presidios or forts at the same time that 
the Franciscans were founding the Missions 
to Christianize the Indians. (Lights on.) 

Speaker: When the Indians came to the 
missions to live, they found eating three 
regular meals a day a new experience. They 
found the adobe houses as strange as the 
hard work which the padres expected of 
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them. But the padres were understanding. 
Eagerly the Indians learned the white man’s 
skills, Tanning leather, milling flour, gar- 
dening and building kept the Indians busy. 
(Spot focused briefly on Indian as each 
task is named.) 

Song: “The Matin Call” (by chorus). 
Indians busy at various tasks. 

Two Padres (in long gray robes) enter. 
Boys run up and kneel for their blessing. 
Padres smile upen all workers. Other In- 
dians come on stage two by two singing, 
a capella, “Alleluia,” Book 4. Padre with 
outstretched hands, joyfully shouts: Come, 
oh come to the Holy Church of God. 

Indians continuing into the church sing- 
ing “Alleluia” are followed by those who 
have left their tasks. Lights dim out during 

Song: A Latin Chant, ““Adorote Devote” 
(by chorus). 


Scene 3 
California Ranchos 


Speaker: Secularization of the missions 
put Mexican officials in charge of the Mis- 
sions, and this land along with the rest was 
given in large grants to new settlers. Thus 
began the great ranchos of California and 
the life that centered in them. 


Spotlight cn foreground. Young man 
walks along gathering wild flowers to carry 
to senorita and singing. 

Song: “Fiesta,” Book 6 (by chorus). 

He encounters an indolent senor propped 
against a tree with fighting cock under his 
arm and invites him to go along. They 
walk along arm in arm and reach the fiesta 
(lights on), where the young man is sur- 
rounded by senoritas. He presents his 
flowers to one, while senor with cock tries 
to interest another in his gift, but is spurned. 
An older senor tries his luck with a senorita 
by presenting her with a large and gaudy 
paper sunflower — it is no sooner accepted 


We spent some time searching, 
without success, for a play or pageant 
with the California Centennial as its 
theme, which would be suitable for 
presentation by the Glenavon School, 
located in Riverside County. Mrs. 
Pearl Goff, principal, appointed a 
committee of teachers to work out an 
original program. The following pro- 
gram was finally evolved and pro- 
duced with considerable success. 

Mrs. Chloe Lehman selected and 
arranged the appropriate music, as 
well as trained the chorus which sang 


it at the time the pantomime took 


place cn the improvised outdoor 


stage. 

The close cooperation of the fac- 
ulty and students made this pageant 
a real success. It was suggested that 
other schools might be interested in 
using our material if you deemed it 
worthy of appearing in your publica- 
tion. Since we have been helped in 
the past by similar pageants published 
in your pages, we would be very 
happy to have this used by any school 
group. Sincerely yours, (Mrs.) Ber- 
nice England. 





than his senora rushes over 
the flower and, after a choreigh 4 
takes him where she can k _— 
him. 
Song: “Jose and Rosita,” 
chorus). Flower vendors, 
and color on stage. 
Dance: “Chiapanecus” by two dance 
Song: “Cielito Lindo,” Book 6 “(by 


Book 4 (by 


etc., bring action 


chorus). Fans and flirtatious 9 

stage. mate 
“La Cucaracha,” group dance 

couples. Dy fou 


Young man, blind-folded, breaks a pina 
causing a merry scramble for its conta 

Song “La Golondrina™ (duet), Lights 
dim out as couples gradually leave the Scene 
until finally all are gone but the seno: 
asleep with his cock under his arm. ; 


Scene 4 
California Pioneers 


Speaker: The Gringoes, too, discovered 
the charm of California and made their way 
across the continent, plodding over plains, 
climbing the mountains, steadily pushing 
through deserts until they reached this 
promised land, confident that the superior 
advantages of soil and climate would com 
pensate them many times over. We gee 
them camped tonight for the last time to 
gether —tomorrow they will reach the 
trail’s end and go their separate ways to 
make their fortunes. 

A slide-film of a covered wagon is shown 
on screen during singing of 


Song: “Covered Wagon Days,” Book 5 
(by chorus). Spot focuses on lone traveler 
pushing wheelbarrow with sign on it, “Cali 
fornia or Bust”; lights on as he reaches 
stage where he finds travelers resting, 
cooking over campfire, men talking, chil 
dren playing. A shout goes up, “Fiddling 
Sam!” and a call comes for a tune. He has 
help getting to center of stage, and plays 
“Turkey in the Straw” on violin or other 
instrument. Fiddler and wheelbarrow move 
to side back. 

Song: “Oh, California,” Book 5 (by 
chorus). All on stage join in on the chorus 
and second verse. Someone suggests a 
dance and there follows a Square Dance 
(Texas Star) by four couples. After dance, 
couples slowly depart during 


Song: “Now the Day Is Over,’ (by 
chorus). Lights fade out. 


Scene 5 
California Admitted to the Union 


Song: “California,” by Ballaseyus (cho 
rus). All participants return to stage and 
face a central flagpole. 

Speaker: The raising of the American 
Flag in California on September 9, 1850, 
was an historical event of great importance, 
and a joyful one to the American people, 
for it meant that the Flag had reached its 
goal. It had completed its long journey 
across the continent, removing all foreign 
flags in its path, and in so doing had 
acquired immense territory for the United 
States. It was a long journey and one beset 
with many difficulties, but was accomplished 
through its colors of red, white and blue; 
courage, purity and loyalty. 

Spot on American Flag as it is raised by 
soldier in costume of 1850. 


Song: “Star Spangled Banner,” by entire 
group. . 


Several of the speeches are reprinted from 
Mission Tales by Helen M. Roberts, with 
the permission of the author and of the 
publishers, Stanford University Press. 
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cn Every hour of its operation, the giant ventilating 
le see fan shown above pushes more tons of fresh air into 
ne to the coal mine below than speedy conveyor belts 
wa move tons of coal out! The fresh air forced in keeps 
the entire mine ventilated and safe for the miners. 
shown Water, too—millions of gallons of it—is also a mod- 
ern mining necessity. In separating the impurities 
“a from coal, water serves as a flotation agent. In the 
“Cali. fa preparation plant, “raw” coal‘from the mine is 
eaches sluiced through mechanically agitated “canals.” 
aor. Impurities, being heavier, settle, while the more 
, chil 3 
ddling buoyant coal floats off to huge drying tanks (below) 
le ho which “spin” it free of moisture, ready for screen- 
plays ; a 
dln ing and shipment. 
move 
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dance, 


"(by 


Between the coal face down in the mine and the prepa- 
ration plant on the surface, modern mines use hundreds 
of horsepower. These big electric motors power a con- 
veyor belt reaching hundreds of feet into the earth to 


erican : bring out a stream of coal at rates up to 500 tons per hour. 
1850, 
tance, 
eople, New! To help students get a real knowledge of all 
0 the ways in which coal serves our civilization, we've 
oreign just printed a new illustrated booklet, COAL AT 
x had work. Packed with photos showing industrial 
a plants, factories, laboratories, and other scenes, it 
lished will prove an invaluable teaching aid. 

blue; 


il BITUMINOUS a» COAL. 


entire BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


1 from WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
, with 


of the §f BITUMINOUS COAL. ...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


(cho- 
e and 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. S 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Please send me a free, specimen copy of 
COAL AT WORK. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Name _ 


Street__ ab es 


I eicdssiinistsansiapastinincesisinnns _Zone State 
Name of school 
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THE STATE SCHOOL LIBRARY CONSULTANT 


By Mary Lins, San Francisco, State Publicity Chairman, 
School Library Association of California 


On December 3, 1949, in Los Angeles the CTA State Council of Education voted to 
give formal support to the request of the School Library Association of California for a 
consultant in the State Department of Education. The CTA Legislative Committee, under 
the direction of Dr. Rex Turner, had already recommended the adoption of this motion. 








My Suggestion 
CTA JOURNAL 
391 Sutter Street 


San Francisco 8, California 


On an attached sheet is my 
suggestion for the magazine, 


What is the significance of the above 
resolution to you, the administrator, to you, 
the teacher, or to you, the school librarian? 
What contribution can a State school library 
advisor make to your school? How can she 
improve the quality of the education received 
by the boys and girls of your school district? 


An analysis of the “Study of the Need 
for a State School Library Consultant Serv- 
ice,” prepared by the State Professional 
Committee 1948-49 of the School Library 
Association of California, under direction of 
Natalie Lapike, gives definite and concrete 
answers to the above questions. 


A State school library consultant service, 
set up within the Division of Instruction in 
the State Department of Education with 
adequate professional and clerical assistance 
to function efficiently, would be able to 
carry out the following objectives: 


1. Provide library service to all children 
of the State, giving special emphasis to those 
districts outside the mé€tropolitan areas. 
Information, advice and aid would be given 
to school administrators, librarians and 
teachers through school visits, conferences 
and correspondence wherever sought or 
needed. Emphasis would be placed on the 


development of elementary school libraries 
in areas where little or nothing has been 
done. 


2. Assist in improving service in school 
libraries already organized. Consideration 
would be given to better standards and 
numbers needed in personnel in order to 
achieve better service in the preparation and 
dissemination of materials. 





training program and plan in-service train- 
ing programs for teacher-librarians, 


3. Plan programs of activities that are 
important to school library development in 8. Provide a central clearing house of t 
the State through workshops, institutes, etc. information and materials about school ’ 

libraries. 


4. Work with other subject specialists in 
the State Department of Education in coor- 
dinating and planning the total education 
program. 


9. Encourage membership and active par. 
ticipation in the activities of library and 
educational organizations. 

5. Assist in working out adequate stand- 
ards for school libraries on various levels. 
This would include standards for physical 
facilities, book collections, load, clerical help, 
professionally trained librarians, etc. 


10. Develop in children good reading 
habits and an appreciation of libraries that 
will carry over into their adult life. 


Will not you, the administrator, you, the 
classroom teacher, and you, the school 
librarian, give your personal endorsement to 
this announcement of the CTA, since by 
your support school library service will be 

‘improved and the teaching of our boys and 
girls made more effective? 


6. Encourage programs of recruitment 
for school library service, and the appoint- 
ment of qualified personnel in school 
libraries. 


7. Cooperate with library schools in a 


Catalog Guide Headings for use 
with Gaylord Tilted Tab Guides 
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Easy to 
INSERT 





STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Eliminates Tiresome Typing 
The Subject Headings are printed in highly legible type-face 


accurately lined and perforated for cutting and folding to fit 
Gaylord Tilted Tab Guides. 


Titles ‘“‘Look Right At You” 

You sense their “new look” the moment you glance at a drawer 
fitted with these Guide Headings in tilted celluloid guides. Neater, 
more legible. More uniform. 


Test Their Advantages 
Replace your broken guides. Order a set of Guide Headings and 
25 T.T. Guides and see for yourself. 


Set No. 425-S (250 headings for School Libraries) . . . $ .65 
Set No. 425-L (550 headings for Public and College Libraries) 1.00 
Tilted Tab Guides 


(Left, Right, Center Cut Tabs) 
25 Guides . . . $2.35 100 Guides . . . 


Transportation Paid 
Left and right position tabs will be sent unless otherwise specified. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


$9.15 
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McNeely, principal of Lincoln 

Junior High School, in Santa 
Monica. He was the kindest man I 
eer knew. In fact, I think he was 
sometimes too kind to some of the bad 
boys who often came under his super- 
ysion. The first thing he looked for 
in those boys was something good. 
He always managed to find a good 
streak somewhere. 

The first time I ever saw Mr. Mc- 
Neely was 5 years ago. I had been 
transferred from another junior high 
school in Santa Monica and he escorted 
me to my new classroom. 


“If there is anything you don’t un- 
derstand, don’t let it bother you. Just 
come down and ask anyone in the 
office and they will be glad to help 
you,” he told me after helping to get 
the room and register in order for the 
day. 

I don’t think I ever saw him really 
laugh, but there was a sly little smile 


Ht: name was John, John G. 





ty Most Unforgettable Character 


vances Lee Narron, Culver City, Los Angeles County 


that lurked around the corners of his 
mouth all the time, and he always 
moved about with such a quiet, 
smooth, unobtrusive little manner. It 
was his cool, quiet manner that really 
made him so unusual. He never in 
his life tried to be the village wit, but 
at almost every teacher’s meeting he 
frequently had the faculty in stitches 
with the little witty remarks that 
sounded so funny coming from him, 
but from someone else would not have 
seemed comical at all. 


Under my blotter, on my first day 
at Lincoln, I found a short note that 
had been left for me by the teacher 
who had had the room before me, and 
who had been transferred to the high 
school. It read: 


He Loves to Help 


“Good luck to you. If there is any- 
thing I can do to help you, be sure to 
call on me. Everyone is very kind 
here, and the children are lovely. You 


will want 
WSCC PCLmRS Ee 
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“AMERICA’S FAMOUS FESTIVALS” 


... depicting in natural colors 
the Nation’s folklore and pageantry 


Here is an exciting, eight-foot picture story 
of America’s folk celebrations — especially 
designed to add new interest to school 
studies ...as well as to brighten any class- 
room withits gay natural-color photographs. 

Along with the display come 16 pages of 
lesson topics, discussing the history of such 
famous festivals as The Mardi Gras, the 
Mummers’ Parade, American Indian dances, 
and others. It’s all free...so write today! 


will love Mr. McNeely. He is the 
dearest man I ever knew. He is so 
kind that he would do anything rather 


than hurt anyone’s feelings. Don’t 
feel afraid to ask him for any help 
that you may need. He loves to help, 
and it makes him very happy to have 
you bring your little problems to 
him.” 


I Was Suspicious 


I read it all with a grain of salt. I 
had been pushed around in first one 
school and then another in California 
until I had begun to think that all 
school personnel were pretty much 
the same. “Get as get can.” Some 
of them were just so many cut-throats 
who were afraid that when a new 
teacher came in she might outdo one 
of them and so set a precedent that 
they might be expected to follow. 
Some were afraid they might do two 
bits more than was necessary to get 
by. Others were just plain envious of 
another teacher who was a little 
younger, a little neater, a little smarter, 
or a little more conscientious than 
they were. 

Don’t misunderstand me. It doesn’t 
make all teachers inferior to give them 
permanency. Very few are so affected. 
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Greyhound Information Center, P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Please send me “America’s Famous Festivals,” the beautiful 8-foot wall 
display of color photos, and 16 pages of educational lesson topics. 
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“A Music-Map of America” 


(Period D) 


THE 
MAP IN RELIEF 


Week of February 3 


















Outdoor Harmonies 


Week of February 10 





Nature’s Music-Dramas 





Week of February 17 
Topographical Tone-Poems 


Week of February 24 
The Music of Time 


TEACHER’S MANUAL—FREE 








Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards are 
being sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards write to Standard School 
Broadcast, San Francisco 20, Calif. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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I am permanent myself now, and | 
have known many fine teachers who 
were. If they were poor after perma- 
nency they were poor before. Most 
of them work just as hard or harder 
when permanent. 


But what I started out to say was 
that I just couldn’t believe there was 
a place left in the world where every- 
one just seemed to radiate generosity 
and good will. I soon learned that 
the noble spirit of that fine man had 
permeated the very soul of all those 


people with whom he worked and - 


every newcomer was drawn into the 
circle. I knew then what the teacher 
who preceded me had meant when she 
said, “He is the dearest man I ever 


knew.” 


Dignity and Gentleness 


His dignity and gentleness were re- 
flected in the lives and manners of the 
children. I have never been in a 
school where the children were as 
thoughtful and well-behaved. They 
all liked him, and would stand around 
him in little circles between classes or 
at noon. He was very interested in 
sports, and it was there that he often 
got in his little lessons in fair play and 
sportsmanship. He spent many hours 
in the yard with them, watching over 
them and guiding them like a good 
father. His heart went out to those 
who were in trouble, and he would 


- go to almost any end to try to iron a 


child’s problems out for him. 


Mr. McNeely raised three children 
of hisown. One was killed a number 
of years ago when he was on his way 
home from college for the holidays. 
From that shock, he never quite recov- 
ered. All of his children had been 
students at Lincoln school, and the one 
who was killed had been quite inter- 
ested in athletics. His father had seen 
him compete in athletics many times 
on those grounds, and one of the 
teachers told me that after the boy’s 
death he walked for hours back and 
forth across the athletic grounds. Per- 
haps he saw his son’s life reflected in 
the faces of some of his young friends 
with whom he walked and talked in 
later years. 


He Came as a Young Man 


Mr. McNeely came to Santa Monica 
schools when a young man, and began 
his work there as a teacher. He had 
been an athlete himself in good stand- 
ing when a student in a college in 
Missouri. He came as principal to Lin- 
coln in 1924, from a smaller school in 
Santa Monica, and had been principal 
there from its beginning. In large 






















NEIGHBORS ACROSS 
THE SEAS 


completes 
the elementary series . . . 


OUR NEIGHBORS 
GEOGRAPHIES 


J. Russell Smith 
Sy Frank E. Sorenson 
Norman Carls 


Grade I1i—OUR NEIGHBORS AT HOME 
Grade IV—NEIGHBORS AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Grade V—NEIGHBORS IN THE AMERICAS 


Teacher's Manuals and Work- 
books available for each of 
above books 


The new sixth grade NEIGH- 
BORS ACROSS THE SEAS 
covers Western Europe, USSR, 
Eastern Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean Area, the Middle East, 
Africa, the Pacific Islands, 
Southeastern Asia, and Aus- 
tralia. Pupils read about the 
people in these various regions 
—how they live and makea 
living, how they use their natu- 
ral resources, what they eat, and 
ways in which the people are 
alike and different. In many in- 
stances, pupils learn through 
children of their own age in the 
country under study. 432 pages. 
Four-color maps; two-color 
maps and charts—the finest ever 
drawn and made especially for 
this book. Photographs. Sta- 
tistics. 32-page full-color atlas. 


WINSTON * >i 
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ross the front of the audi- 


tters ac 
_ Lincoln, are these words: 


torium at 
“Teach hope to all. Despair to 
none. Lincoln.” 
That was his philosophy of life. 
y men and women have graduated 
fom Lincoln, and I have talked to a 
eat many of them who have laughed 
and told of the little scrapes they often 
got into while there and of how kindly 
and sympathetically he dealt with 
them and guided them. All were sure 
that their lives had been richer and 
finer through their associations with 
him. I can say the same of my own. 


He Was Truly Great 


I knew him only 5 years, but he was 
truly one of the greatest men I have 
ever known, and still he was known 
only in his own little realm, his own 
little world. He loved that little 
world, and was happy never to be be- 
yond it. One can’t quite express how 
he went about spreading the beauties 
and wonders of the world, for he was 
so quiet. He had so little to say. I 
remember one time when he and his 
wife were planning a trip to San Fran- 
cisco, a motor trip, and she said: “Yes, 
we may drive all the way to San Fran- 
cisco, and John will scarcely say one 
word, but we know and understand 
each other, so we shall enjoy it.” 


So little is ever said or known about 
a man such as he was. No great 
memorial will be set up to honor him, 
and yet, he has done more for the bet- 
terment of humanity than many of 
those whose names have been shouted 
from the housetops after their demise. 
He died very unexpectedly on January 
13, 1949, after having spent a busy 
day at school. Oh, yes, the few peo- 
ple, men, women and children who 
knew him are already planning some 
kind of a fitting memorial to honor 
him, but such a few, only a few hun- 
dred people, may ever have known or 
have been influenced by the great and 
noble deeds which he performed for 
the men and women of Santa Monica. 


ANTA Monica Schools have been 

pretty well known throughout 
the United States for their fine 
leadership in the field of education. 
When you hear of anything worthy 
or of note you may be sure that it has 
been to a great extent through his 
influence that they have become 
worthy of mention. I hope that my 
story may be carried far and wide and 
be reflected in the lives of many who 
have set themselves up as leaders to 
mold and guide the lives of children. 
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NEW Reading - Literature “/exts 
EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY—Grade 7 
YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE—Grade 8 





NO PA 6 conpicte NEW BASIC READING PROGRAM 
Grades 1-8 


WI TE * A continuous program for developing 


reading skills 
© A planned program for literary growth 
® A continuous speech improvement program 
® Complete, easy to use teachers’ manuals 


Grades 1-3 LAIDLAW BASIC READING PROGRAM with TEXTFILMS 
Grades 4,5,6 LAIDLAW BASIC READING PROGRAM, 1949 Edition 
Grade 7 EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY, 1949 Edition 

Grade 8 YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE, 1949 Edition 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 San Francisco New York 3 
Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 
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News and Features 
Tailored for the Classroom 
in THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


an international daily newspaper 


Here's the newspaper that teachers from coast to coast find helpful and 
practical in their classrooms. Daily, the Monitor brings world-wide news 
and timely features that add new interest and source material to any 
school subject. 

With its wholesome, interesting pages filled with material for class dis- 
cussions, topics for bulletin boards, ideas for student themes, the Monitor 
will be a great benefit to your teaching program. 

For a handy way to order your school subscriptions today at the special 
rate of only $6.50 for 9 months, fill in the coupon below and mail it with 
your remittance. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


| am enclosing $6.50 for a nine-month subscription to The Christian Science Monitor 
at the special school rate. (You save $4.00.) 


Key — CTAJ-2 
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ON-THE-JOB LIABILITY 
INSURANCE NOW AVAILABLE 
TO ALL CTA MEMBERS 


On-the-job liability insurance, similar to 
that which the members of the CTA South- 
ern Section have had for the past several 
months, is now available to CTA members 
throughout the State. 


Teachers may obtain this protection, 
amounting to a maximum of $50,000 for 
each occurrence, for an annual premium of 
$3. The policy is issued by Charles, Ryan, 
and Rivers, insurance brokers of Los An- 
geles, who have provided this service for 
the Southern Section members. 


The scope of this coverage is to pay on 


behalf of the insured all sums which the 
insured shall become obligated to pay by 
reason of liability imposed upon him by 
law, for damages arising from the acts of 
the insured in the pursuit of his employ- 
ment by any college, university, public 
school district, or by any department or 
division of the public school system in 
California. 


Such acts are caused by but not limited to 
negligence, carelessness, dangerous and de- 
fective conditions of property, malicious 
prosecution, false arrest or false imprison- 
ment, slander, libel, or malpractice. 


Write to your Section Secretary 


Interested teachers should write to their 
Section Secretary for further information. 


Announcing the Publication 


This Month of the 


READING FOR 


William H. Burton 


Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 


LIVING SERIES 


y 


Clara Belle Baker 


National College 
of Education 


Grace K. Kemp 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


A Complete Basic Program for Grades One through Three 
(Program for middle grades in preparation) 


READING FOR LIVING SERIES: 


@ Offers a basic reading program with content, organization, and methods 
directed to the all-round development of the child. Reading for living 
is the core purpose of the program. 


@ Covers the three major related areas of the total reading program, 
including (1) developmental reading or systematic growth in desirable 


interests and attitudes and in t 


he ability to read with power and 


understanding; (2) functional growth in work-type or study skills; and 
(3) effective growth in appreciation and enjoyment of literature. 


@ Stresses in all stages of the child's development the fundamental 
- ongoing activities related to readiness, integration with other language 
arts, group and individualized instruction, and evaluation of achieve- 


ment. 


in the total reading program. 


Correspondence solicited 


Provides all the essentials for effective teaching and learning activities 


concerning this new series 


for classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRI 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
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LL COMPANY, INC. 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 





CONSERVATION CONFERENCE 


A highly important Conservation Confer. 
ence will be held in Pasadena, es 
16-18, under joint auspices of Pasaden 
School System, State Department of Educ 
tion, State Department of Natural Resources 
and California Conservation Council, Ray, 
mond Haworth, principal, Burbank and Fre. 
mont schools, and Rodney Ellsworth of Wi, 
son junior high school are doing the prelim- 
inary work in Pasadena. 


Primary purpose of the conference jg to 
bring together all agencies and groups in 
the Southern California area, concerned with 
the vital problem of the conservation of 
natural resources, to plan programs of co. 
ordinated action in community education, 


Dr. Willard E. Goslin, superintendent of 
Pasadena schools, and nationally-known jn 
the field of conservation, is general chairman. 


An_ educational tour of Mexico and 
Guatemala will be conducted this summer 
by Professor Juan B. Rael of 574 Lasuen 
Street, Stanford University. The cost from 
Los Angeles and return: July 14-30, $350; 
July 14-August 11, $520. A 3-week auto. 
mobile tour from Mexico City to Guatemala 
and return, August 7-30, $325. For details 
write to Professor Rael. 


1950 Nationwide High School Testing 
Program — Closing date for registration has 
been extended to February 15, in order to 
give more schools an opportunity to partici: 
pate in this unusually valuable program, 
based on the administration of the 1950 
form of the Cooperative Test of Recent 
Social and Scientific Developments. 


The program is designed to measure the 
high school student's ability to make sound 
and critical observations about recent 
changes and developments in our contempo 
rary civilization and to recognize their under 
lying significance. 


Prospectus and registration material were 
sent to secondary schools in December. Ad 
ditional copies and further information may 
be obtained from Cooperative Test Division, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau 
Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Change of Address 


IF your name and address, as printed 


on the cover of YOUR magazine, 
is NOT correct, please immediately 
CTA Journal, 391 


Street, San Francisco 8, California. 


notify Sutter 
Whenever you change your address, 
notify us, stating your old address as 


well as your new one. 
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sk CALIFORNIANS 


Three California schoolmen were elected 

ional offices in Phi Delta Kappa, pro- 
ional fraternity for men in education, at 
ae recent national convention in Chicago. 
bs George C. Kyte, professor of education, 
University of California, Berkeley, was 

4 president. Dr. Emery Stoops, ad- 
‘erative assistant to the superintendent 
of the Los Angeles County Schools, Los 
Angeles, Was elected treasurer. John C. 
Whinnery, superintendent of schools, Mon- 
tebello, was elected district representative of 
District 2, one of the 7 regional units. 
District 2 includes California, Nevada, Ari- 
vona, Utah and New Mexico; Hawaii; and 
is Mexico, Lower California and Sonorado. 


founded at University of Indiana in 1906, 
PDK has initiated nearly 50,000 men; it has 
119 chapters, located in leading graduate 
ghools of education and centers of profes- 
jonal leadership. Plans projected for the 
next biennium will emphasize education for 
international cooperation, means for drawing 
support of public education, and the enlist- 
ment of superior people for careers in 


teaching. 


Pacific Southwest Association of Chem- 
istry Teachers elected the following officers 
for the year 1949-1950: president, Arthur 
Furst, University of San Francisco; treasurer, 
Claude Merzbacher, San Diego State Col- 
lege; secretary, Valerie Phillips, San Fran- 
cisco College for Women. The election 
culminated the 2-day annual meeting held 
in San Francisco. Aim of the organization 
is to encourage the development and im- 
provement of chemistry instruction at the 
college level; membership is open to all 
atively participating in a college chemistry 
teaching program or having an interest in 


the field. Inquiries regarding meetings in 
your area should be addressed to the 
secretary. 


HELP GREEK CHILDREN 


From World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession, Dr. William G. Carr, secre- 
taryGeneral, we have received a copy of a 
letter from the director-general of Unesco, 
on the tragic condition of Greek refugee 
children, from which we quote the following: 


“The General Conference of Unesco, 
meeting in plenary session, urgently appeals 
to the Governments of Member States, to 
the National Commissions and to interna- 
tional organizations on behalf of the 340,000 
Greek refugee children from the Northern 
provinces at present living in makeshift 
camps or in hastily requisitioned buildings. 
They are without schools, teachers, teach- 
ing material, clothing, medical attention and 
social and cultural environment capable of 
meeting their essential needs. Out of 
10,000 schools, 7,625 have been completely 
destroyed or badly damaged. In the edu- 
cational field alone the losses amount to 
more than 50 million dollars. 


“Instead of the relief which the end of 
the war brought to almost every country, 
the situation in Greece today is worse than 
during the bitter years 1940-1944. Nine 


years of incessant fighting have reduced the 
children of this country to an indescribable 
state of physical debility and moral distress. 
In spite of the ordeals of the second World 
War, which have blunted human sensibili- 
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ties, we cannot but be moved at the thought 
of these 340,000 children whom it is neces- 
sary to save from ignorance and from revolt 
against an inhuman destiny.” 


NORTHERN SECTION NEWS 


Mrs. Ruth Edmands, who has been County 
Superintendent of Schools of Colusa County 
since 1945, has resigned that position to 
accept an appointment from the State Per- 
sonnel Board as consultant in elementary 
education for the Department of Education. 
She served as rural supervisor of Colusa 
County from 1927 to the time of her elec- 
tion as Superintendent. Her resignation 
took effect February 1; the Supervisors 
appointed L. G. Johnson, principal of Ar- 
buckle Union Elementary, as her successor. 





Successful Workshops were held Decem- 
ber 7 and 8 at Redding and Quincy. Robert 
Rees, field representative for the Northern 
and Central Sections, was in charge. 


The Northern Section Council met on 
January 21, in Marysville. The newly- 
elected President, George I. Linn, outlined 
his plans for the future. Plans for the 
leadership conference to be held in this 
Section in the early Fall were discussed, and 
also the problem of higher dues in the near 
future. Members of the State Council, 
nominated by their different Sections, were 
formally elected; 8 of the 14 are new, and 
6 were re-elected. 


Mr. Cleetis Brown of the Lincoln High 
School was named as our member on the 
new statewide CTA Services and Dues 
Committee. — R. W. Everett, Secretary. 





WHY: 


HOW: 


STAFF: 


COST: 


WHERE 
ENROLL: 


—) 


You are isecsiial 
to the 


Audubon Camp 
of California 


At Sugar Bowl Lodge, Norden, California, close to Donner 
Summit and just off the main highway from Sacramento to 
Reno. 


Five 2-week sessions in the summer of 1950: 


June 18-July | July 16-July 29 
July 2-July 15 July 30- August 12 
August 13 - August 26 


To aid superintendents, principals and teachers in colleges 
and schools, Scout and other youth leaders, librarians, club 
conservation and bird chairmen, and any other interested 
men or women in more successfully presenting nature and 
conservation subjects. . 


Subjects of instruction will include Nature Activities (tech- 
niques); Birds; Plants; Insects and other Soft-bodied Animals; 
Backboned Animals other than Birds (mammals, amphibians, 
reptiles, fishes, etc.). All instruction will be from the eco- 
logical approach and will be out-of-doors. 


Dr. Lloyd G. Ingles, Professor of Zoology at Fresno State 
College, will direct the camp. Staff is composed of all-round 
naturalists, with ample training and teaching experience, 
capable of transmitting their knowledge and enthusiasm. 


$85 fee covers 2-week session cost of tuition, board and 
lodging, as well as transportation on regularly scheduled field 
trips. $10 deposit with enrollment required. 


Write Mrs. Ethel E. Richardson, 887 Indian Rock Avenue, 
Berkeley 7, California, enclosing check for deposit drawn to 
the order of the National Audubon Society. Mrs. Richardson 
can supply prospectuses, enrollment forms, instruction sheets 
and answer questions. Her telephone number is LAndscape 
4-4270. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


1000 Fifth Avenue 





New York 28, N.Y. 












AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUBS 


Teach natural science, conservation, good 
citizenship; create new interest in English, 
art, geography, with an Audubon Junior 
Club in your elementary or junior high 
school classroom. Send for free folder 
telling how to form an Audubon Junior 
Club and get the inexpensive, fascinating 
and practical club materials for both teacher 
and pupils. National Audubon Society, 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N.Y. 










































































TO PROMOTE LEADERSHIP 


Renewal of its program of 36 scholarships 
for the 1950-51 academic year at 9 public 
universities has been announced by Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California. The scholar- 






























































































Institute of 
NATURE STUDY and CONSERVATION 


August 14-27, 1950 


at Santa Barbara, California 


Offered by University Extension, University of California, in 
cooperation with 
The Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History and 
The Santa Barbara Botanic Garden. 


Plan now for practical study in an ideal vacation setting — 
where the seashore and mountains can be 


laboratory and playground. 


Program includes classes in the morning — workshops, demon- 
strations, field trips in the afternoon — and a weekend camping 


For application blanks and additional information 


ships were inaugurated last fall to promote 
future American leadership in democracy. 


Four undergraduate awards, for $500 
each, are to be available at the universities 
of Alaska, Arizona, California (two at 
Berkeley and two at Los Angeles), Hawaii, 
Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah and Wash- 
ington. They will be awarded, one each, to 
the 4 undergraduate classes. Thus, it will 
be possible for one student to qualify 
throughout his 4 college years, although 
competition is on an annual basis. 


Selection of the winners, as before, will 
be entirely in the hands of the universities, 
but Standard is again suggesting that they 
be chosen primarily on the basis of poten- 
tial future leadership. Only restriction is 
that they be granted to men or women 
regardless of course-of-study, race or creed. 
























trip as an added feature. 





You may enroll in CONSERVATION or any two of the 
following courses 
WESTERN TREES NATIVE BIRDS SEASHORE LIFE 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE METHODS 





Three units credit for holders of degree or teacher’s credential 





write to 








University Extension 


UNIVERSITY of CALIFORNIA 


906 Santa Barbara St., Santa Barbara, California 





March 17. The program at th 
session will consist of the roll-call of States: 
introduction of State department presidents 
and advisory council members; and report of 
NEA activities. 

























NEA CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Southwestern Regional Confer 


e 
sored by NEA Department of Palco 


Classroom 


Teachers, will be held in the H 

Salt Lake City, on March 17-18. The co 
ference is being planned b a 
Morris of Los Angeles, 
Regional Director of the De 
Theme for the conference will be “Unity in 


Diversity — The Design for Our Prof 
sion.” ™ 


y Mary Virginia 
the Southwestern 
Partment, 


Registration will begin at 6 P.m., Friday 
e first general 


On Saturday morning, March 18, ah 
fast for State presidents and advisory an 


cil members is being planned. The remain. 


der of the conferences will be devoted to 
discussion groups to consider problems con, 
fronting the profession. An organization 
clinic will be held to discuss local association 
problems. 


Since this conference is designed for the 
training of local leaders, it is hoped that 
many educators from the Southwestern Re 
gion will avail themselves of the opportunity 
to participate. 








List of Public Relations Films Available 
from NEA — Twenty-two films for use in 
school public relations programs are included 
in a new annotated list available, without 
charge, from the NEA Division of Press and 
Radio Relations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, DC. Information is 
included concerning the source and terms 
of purchase, rental or loan for each of 14 
sound 16mm. motion-picture films and eight 
35mm. filmstrips. 


FOUR NEW FILMS 


Films are 16 mm sound, black-and-white, 
“classroom-tested,” and may be obtained 
from local distributors. 


Your Voice 10 min.; Encyclopaedia Bri 
tannica Films. What goes on when people 
talk is clearly diagrammed and explained by 
showing the physical and functional aspects 
of phonation, respiration, resonance, and 
articulation. Illustrations show larynx, tra 
chea, bronchial tubes, glottis, vocal chords, 
palate, and diaphragm as they coordinate to 
produce voice. This film will aid high 
school or college classes in science, physi 
ology, or speech. Ears and Hearing is am 
other new film in this series. 


Improve Your Pronunciation 10 min. 
color also; Coronet Films. We recognize 
our own careless habits and find how to 
help listeners enjoy and understand our 
vocalized ideas. The film illustrates some 
simple rules that anyone over twelve will 
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ice. High school classes want- 
watt to Fonal help in speech-making could 
nm w this film with Young America Films 
a Fright and How to Prevent It. 


ity 10 min.; Bailey Films. 
Re iical sided to social factors help 
on why people live in cities, where and 
es are usually built, why some cities 
than others. Questions, later 
marized answers, flash on the screen to 
= nize. ideas, and a new question for class 
ow joration is asked at the end. Excellent 
- of simplified maps and photographed 
eo of city activities make graphic under- 
ine for upper elementary students and 


those older, too. 


R iltskin 10 min.; Sterling Films. 
This delightful dramatization played by real 
eople follows the story-book versions of 
the familiar fairytale. Effectively staged 
and directed in the serious manner children 
love, it sets a pattern for their own story- 
ating and sends them to the bookshelf 
rereading favorites. By the producers of 
The Princess and the Dragon, Film Council 
Oscar winner in 1949, acted by tiny autom- 
ons in a charming make-believe theater. 


are larger 


at 


ied Course for Student Printers, by 
a a practical, loose-leaf packet of 95 
worksheets, — pany for a 2- or 
y ourse and developed over many years 
ae wuthes’s shop classes. Published by 
Chas, A. Bennett Co., 237 North Monroe 
Street, Peoria 3, Illinois, formerly The 
Manual Arts Press; price $2.40. 


Transcontinental Railroad 


The First Transcontinental Railroad — 
Central Pacific, Union Pacific, by John 
Debo Galloway, C.E., is the complete his- 
tory of the building of the Pacific Railroad 
which linked Eastern United States with 
California, to open the American West. 
This fine volume of over 300 pages, with 
many illustrations and maps, is published 
by Simmons-Boardman, 30 Church Street, 
New York, New York; price $5. 

Mr. Galloway, one of the leading civil 
engineers of the Pacific Coast, was born 
near San Jose. He designed structural ele- 
ments of some of San Francisco's principal 
buildings. An early advocate of earthquake 
resistant design, his buildings stood when 
the San Francisco earthquake came. 


He held important military positions in 
World Wars I and II; was a past president 
of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific 
and active in many other organizations. 


Galloway's authoritative book is of value 
to all who are interested in the history of 
the West. 


“Early Sacramentans,” compiled and writ- 
ten by students of C. K. McClatchy senior 
high school, Sacramento, is another beauti- 
fully printed, handsomely illustrated, and 
attractively bound books issued by The 
Nugget Press of that school; S. A. Petter is 
principal. Faculty directors of Nugget Press 
are Edna Banks, chairman of English depart- 
ment; Edith Reynolds, instructor in English; 
Edna Johnson, instructor in English; Joseph 
Freeland, instructor in photography; an 
Charles Warner, instructor in printing. The 
books are set up and printed in this school; 
the present volume is the second in a series 
which has as its theme the Centennial years, 
1948-50. 


Audio-Visual Techniques, by F. Dean 
McClusky, associate professor of education 
and head of the department of audio-visual 
instruction in extension at University of 
California, Los Angeles, is a spiral-bound 
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book of 139 pages, 84x11, illustrated. First 
appearing in 1940, it has been revised and 
amplified; published by Wm. C. Brown 
Company, 915 Main Street, Dubuque, Iowa; 
price $2.75. This valuable and practical 
manual provides teachers with the essential 
information necessary for making intelligent 
use of non-verbal materials of instruction. 
Professor McClusky has rendered an impor- 
tant service to schools everywhere. 


A Child’s Use of Number, by Mallory 
and others, is an attractive text of 190 
pages, illustrated in color, for grades 1 and 





2; price $1.40; published by Benj. H. San- 
born, 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 16. It 
can be used to precede any good series of 
arithmetic books, and is rich in opportunities 
for the child to learn number through ac- 
tivities. 

The Road to Health is a new series of 
heatlh books, grades 1-8, a book for each 
grade, by Jones and others, and published by 
Laidlaw Brothers, with western headquarters 
at 609 Mission Street, San Francisco 5. This 
new series attractively presents a total health 
program with a positive approach and with 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
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BIRD SONGS 


A delightful way to teach the songs and calls of birds 
is through this charming album of 72 bird songs on 
records. This is a project of Cornell University. 


You hear the actual songs of the birds 
as they sing them in their own natu- 
ral habitats—beautiful, clear, authen- 
tic. This album is one of the big accom- 
plishments in the history of records. 


Once the bird was located its song had 
to be picked up by a sound reflector 
and microphone without alarming the 
bird. Ittook daysand weeks to get each 
delicate cadence and musical trill per- 
fectly recorded. 


The work was a labor of love by Cor- 
nell University, Laboratory of Orni- 
thology ,the Albert R. Brand BirdSong 
Foundation. By making use of this al- 


We hope the above is helpful to you just 
as millions of people daily find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gumis helpful tothem. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


bum now, your students have all win- 
ter to learn to identify the songs (and 
birds) for this Spring and Summer. 


This information is especially for teach- 
ers hoping for just such an aid in con- 
nection with their nature studies and 
natural science courses. 

Your Bd. of Ed., Librarian, PTA or 
Room Mothers Group might secure 
this album for you. $8.50 postpaid, 
at cost to you. Album has 6 durable 
records, 72 North American bird 
songs. Orders go directly to Comstock 
‘Publ. Co., 124 Roberts Pl., Cornell 
Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 















many games and stunts that insure a func- 
tional health program. Each book is abun- 
dantly illustrated in 4-color and black and 
white; prices $1-$1.60. 









































Folklore, two articles reprinted from 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, is a beau- 
tifully illustrated brochure which may be 
obtained by addressing Department of Li- 
brary Service, F. E. Compton & Company, 
1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10. 
American and Oid World folklore is enter- 
tainingly presented from the childs stand- 
point. 



















































































Your Future Job, a guide to personal and 
occupational orientation of youth, by Dr. 
James H. Bedford, is a praiseworthy volume 
of 412 pages, illustrated; price $3.50. Order 
direct from Society for Occupational Re- 


















































Low Cost... 


HIGH VACUUM 

























Whether your high vacuum re- 
quirement be filtration — distilla- 
tion — transference of liquids — 
evaporation, the New Cenco- 
Pressovac Pump is fast, econom- 
ical and serviceable. Try it for 
effective high vacuum with high 
pumping speed and quiet oper- 
ation. Furnished with reliable 
motors for various line currents 
and voltages. 
































Guaranteed vacuum, 25 microns. 


No. 90550A New Cenco-Presso- 
vac Pump (for vacuum only) for 


115 volts, 60 cycles. $75.00 


No. 90510A Cenco-Pressovac 
Pump (for pressure and vacu- 
um) for 115 volts, 60 cycles... 
pisos ccadecsafinse lose $75.00 


Write for vacuum engineering 


bulletin No. 10B 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Scientifec Instruments ( a Laboretory Supplies 


Los Angeles 23, Cal. San Francisco 5, Coal. 





search, 2100 Solway Street, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Bedford is president of the so- 
ciety and is counselor at Glendale College. 
Bedford’s excellent book is a realistic presen- 
tation based on a nation-wide scientific sur- 
vey made in 1949 by the society. 


We Count in 1950, a booklet by Frank 
W.. Hubbard, NEA reesarch director, is pre- 
pared specifically for classroom use and 
describes the work of U. S. Census Bureau. 
There are separate editions for elementary 
and secondary schools, describing Census 
work, tracing the history of Census-taking, 
outlining the procedures of the coming 
Census, and suggesting classroom activities. 
Copies may be obtained by addressing Bu- 
reau of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, DC. 


U. S. West, The Saga of Wells Fargo, a 
colorful and splendid cavalcade of our coun- 
try’s past, by Beebe and Clegg, now in its 
second printing, is issued by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York City. Over 300 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated; price $7.50. 


Getting Along in the Family, by Mayer, 
is one of the excellent Parent-Teacher series 
of pamphlets issued by Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. This 
booklet comprises 44 pages, illustrated; price 
60c. 


Planning Rural Community School Build- 
ings is the title of a new book, sponsored by 


In Memoriam 


Donald Darwin George 


Donald Darwin George, vice-principal, 
Jefferson junior high school, Long Beach, 
died November 23, 1949. Walter L. Scott, 
director of municipal and school recreation, 
Long Beach, in eulogizing Mr. George, 
stated that he was a local recreation leader 
with exceptional ability, a splendid physical 
education teacher and later a very successful 
school administrator, having been vice- 
principal of Will Rogers junior high school, 
previous to his assignment at Jefferson. He 
was well-known throughout Southern Cali- 
fornia and highly regarded by everyone. 


His attainments as a student, recreation 
leader, teacher and school administrator 
were outstanding, as all who worked with 
him or near him will quickly affirm. He 
was a physical education instructor in World 
War II. He spent 4 years serving his coun’ 
try in the Army Air Corps and he carried 
his established success pattern into the serv- 
ice, where he attained the rank of captain. 


Cree T. Work 


Cree T. Work, age 82, former principal 
of Central union high school, near Fresno, 
and former superintendent of Reedley 
schools, died December 9 at his home in 
Pacific Palisades. He taught many years ago 
in his native State, Pennsylvania, later was 
president of a womens college in Texas, and 
then taught in Colorado. Widely known 
among California school-people, he pio- 
neered printing, visual-education by motion- 
pictures, and other educational innovations, 
in the Los Angeles county school system. 


the National Council of Chi 
Officers and published by T, 
Columbia University, to aid § 
ments of education, 
others “faced with the important 
constructing modern school build 
will adequately and economical 
educational activities, 
rural community.” 
















Divided into 4 sections, the 162- 
covers steps in planning; reprod 
ing plans; gives examples of buil 
trating various architectural style 
gests sources of reference and a 
The book was prepared under th 
sion of Frank W. Cyr and Henry H 
both professors of education, Teache 
lege, Columbia University. 
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Science Texts 







OF ENERGY 


PHYSICS — THE STORY 


By Brown and Schwachtgen 







A recent text. Clear style, original 


sequence of topics, 


appendix on 


mathematics and physics. Teacher’s 


Manual. Laboratory Manual in press. 







AND PLANTS 
By Kroeber and Wolff 


“Fundamantal _ biological 
are well brought out.” 
Manual. 


Tests. 


By Rawlins and Struble 


Organization fits any standard course 
of study. Modern treatment of atomic 
energy, vitamins, plastics, detergents, 
etc. Teacher’s Handbook. Tests. 


Laboratory Manual. 


D. C. HEATH 


ADVENTURES WITH ANIMALS 


CHEMISTRY IN ACTION 


concepts 


Teacher’s 


Laboratory Manual and 


AND COMPANY 





182 Second Street 


San Francisco 5 
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"t's News to Me” 


Four New School Aids 


These announcements by 
manufacturers of NEW products 
are of professional interest 
to educators. 

Chart-O-Line is a tempered Masonite 
chart-liner which eliminates the using of a 
yardstick to rule lettering guide-lines for 
experience charts and others. The liner is 


id on the chart to be lined and pencil lines 
ae drawn in the slots provided. All lines 


THE NEW 


OKS 


THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


eChild Experience Stories 
@ Integrated Textfilms 
@ The Practical Rebus 
@The Triple Teaching Plan 


@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


®@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 





straight and accurately spaced ready for 
lettering. It is capable of lining charts up 
to 30 inches in width. All models are 32 
inches long and 12 inches wide and are 
available in the following line spacings: 
VY inch at $4; 34 inch at $2.50; 1 inch at 
$3.50. R. J. Snetsinger, 100 A South Swall 
Drive, Los Angeles. 


Ozium is a fast-acting air-freshener, ex- 
tremely ‘effective in eliminating odors. 
Fortified with a high content of propylene 
glycol and triethyline glycol; tests indicate 
that the glycols have bactericidal qualities. 
A cylinder 43% inches long and 144 inches 
in diameter will treat the air in approxi- 
mately 50 average-sized rooms. Wocdlets, 
Inc., Portland, Pennsylvania. 


Ampro Tape Recorder, the first complete 
tape-recording unit to be sold for less than 
$100 — retails for $94.30. The manufac- 
turer states that it offers every essential 
feature of more expensive recorders plus 
many new and exclusive features and advan- 
tages. Weighing only 15 pounds, its over-all 
size is only 8 inches x 8 inches x 11 inches 
and may be carried conveniently and with- 
out strain. Will record a 2-hour program 
on a single 7-inch reel of tape. Tape may 
be magnetically erased and used over and 
over again. Ampro Corporation, 2835 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois. 

Elementary Locker is 48 inches high (plus 
6 inches if legs are used), 12 inches deep 
and 24 inches wide. Each locker accommo- 
dates 4 separate compartments. Each com- 
partment has top and bottom shelves, 
adjustable to provide 74) inches or 9 inches 
space. Double doors on the locker are 
louvered; the back is punched for ventila- 
tion. Each compartment contains two single- 
prong coat-hooks attached to sides below 
shelves. Doors open but 90 degrees so as 
to prevent contact with adjacent locker 
doors. Finish: Green baked-on enamel or 
non-glare grey. Lockers are available with 
padlock hasp or flat key lock. Lyon Metal 
Products Company, Aurora, Illinois. 


PTA LEGISLATION 
(Continued from Page 14) 


tions for 6 federal offices operating in 
the fields of child and community 
welfare. 


Support is given to bills to provide 
for the use of federal funds for the 
return home of runaway children and 
to demonstrate public library service 
to people in areas without it or inade- 
quately served. A stand for establish- 
ment of a strong national defense 
rather than universal military training 
is reiterated. Postal rate increases for 
library books and special second-class 
mailings are opposed. 


Adequate congressional appropria- 
tions to carry out the school lunch 
program and the extension of social 
security benefits to the employees of 
nonprofit organizations are supported. 
Ratification of the child labor amend- 
ment by the 8 additional States neces- 
sary is urged. ° 


WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 
MRE than 40,000 of the world’s im- 
- portant places listed in one alpha- 
betical order with concise information, 
historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new 
maps, including 24 full page maps in 
color. 126 useful tables, 1,350 pages. A 
vital aid to clear understanding of world 
events. Thumb index. $8.50. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
Springfield 2, Mass. 

















SPANISH CONVERSATION 


Interamerican Summer School 
Saltillo, Mexico 


SEVENTH SEASON: 
July 3- Aug. 11 — Nov. 13-Dec. 22 


Three hours daily intensified Conversation 
with Private tutors. Scheduled classes in 
Language and Mexican Culture. All Mexi- 
can Faculty. M.A. Degree. Incorporated 
Mex. Dept. University Studies. Commercial 
training. G. 1. Approved. Reasonable rates, 
good climate. Bulletin. 


Donald M. Custer, Box 413, Salida 8, Colo. 


“On-the-Job”? Liability 
Insuranee 


For School Employees 
issued by 


Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc. 
115 North Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 48, California 


$50,000 Limit of Liability 
$3 Annual Premium 


For further information consult your CTA 
Section Secretary or write our office. 


CONTEST COACHING WINS BIG 
MONEY PRIZES! 
You can win Big National Contests with 
our coaching methods developed over a 


period of 18 years. Send today for your 
FREE ‘‘Shepherd’s Confidential Contest 


Bulletin,” with winning tips. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
1015 Chestnut Street, Dept. A 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 











OUrPS ... 
for the Asking 


Listed below are a few of the many attrac. 
tive offerings by advertisers in this issue. 
To save time, write directly to the adver- 
tisers. The Coupon is for your convenience 
in ordering several items. 

1. Famous Festivals of Amefica wall 
mural; accordion-folded; 8 feet long; litho- 
graphed in full color from natural color 
photographs. Shows 10 famous festivals in 
America with brief historical background on 
each. Includes lesson topics with details on 
many other festivals and pageants in all 
parts of the country. One to a teacher. 
Greyhound Lines. 

10. Better Health Through Better Eating 
Habits—New classroom aids for teaching 
good nutrition at various grade levels are 
described in an illustrated leaflet. These 
supplementary materials stress all food 
groups, in their proper inter-relationship. 
Available to teachers without charge. Wheat 
Flour Institute of the Méiller’s National 
Federation. 

30. Little Nipper booklet is a 20-page 
catalog of records for children. The story 
about each record will help with the selec- 
tion of appropriate records for various ages. 
Radio Corporation of America. 

31. Child Training by Elizabeth Hurlock 
PhD, is a basic psychology booklet; reprints 
of Hygeia articles; 8 complete articles, 24 
pages. Teachers for the younger groups 
find this booklet exceedingly helpful in 
dealing with children and their parents. 
Wrigley Company. 

32. Readiness for Beginning Reading is 
a brief booklet of special interest to first 
grade teachers, pointing up recognition of 
children’s problems in learning to read, and 
suggesting solutions. “Study-Skill Activi- 
ties” is another useful booklet containing 
practical suggestions for teachers of elemen- 
tary reading. Silver Burdett Company. 

33. A circular describing two filmstrips: 
“Coal — Where We Find It and How We 
Mine It,” and “The Power of Coal.” Bitu- 
minous Coal Institute. 

34. Basic Outline of Nutrition Education 
Program is a leaflet describing the various 
services and materials available to teachers. 
“Aids to a Health and Nutrition Program” 
gives a quick review of all the materials. 
General Mills. 

36. Illustrated, informative folders on 
Hawaii, Yellowstone and Yosemite National 
Parks, and Colorado. Complete details and 
many interesting facts on these internation- 
ally-famous vacation-lands, together with air 
service from more than 80 major cities. 
Valuable aids for you in planning your 
summer vacation. United Air Lines. 


USE THIS COUPON 


{ State Teachers Magazines | 
307 North Michigan Avenue ; 
1 Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked | 
! in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed 
{ for each item checked. j 
1. 10. 30. 31. 32. 33. 384. 36. | 
I er ee eee aes 
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See ee j 
J School address......---------.-------1-----------eee-eeeesoooem | 
rrr rreeceenenmenennee | 
; NIN oc es eee a ae | 
State....... Sa a ahd ; 
1 Enrollment: Boys.................... Gee - 
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American Seating Company............ 3rd cover 
Audubon Camp of California.................. 
Bituminous Coal Institute........................ 21 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc...............-..- 26 
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Charles, Ryan & Rivers, Inc.................-.-- 31 
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COMING EVENTS 


February 6, 7 — National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards; regional conference. San Francisco. 

February 12—Birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

February 12-15— NEA Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development; 
annual convention. Denver. 

February 12-19 — Negro History Week. 

February 14-17 — California Recreation 
Conference; the 2nd annual meeting co- 
sponsored by State Recreation Commission 
and California Recreation Society. Civic 
Auditorium and St. Claire Hotel, San Jose. 

February 16-18 — Regional Conference 
on Conservation. Pasadena. 

February 18 — Alameda County Educa- 
tional Association; annual luncheon. 
Sequoyah Country Club, Oakland. 

February 18-22 — National Association 
of Secondary School Principals; 34th annual 
convention. Kansas City, Missouri. 

Februavy 18, 19 — California Association 
for Childhood Education; annual State con- 
vention. Long Beach. 

February 22 — Birthday of George Wash- 
ington. 

February 23, 24 — United Nations Insti- 
tute; 3d annual session. For details address 
Frederick L. Redefer, New York Univer- 
sity School of Education, New York 3, N.Y. 

February 23-25— American Association 
of Colleges: for Teacher Education; annual 
meeting. Atlantic City. 

February 24-25 — United Business Educa- 
tion Association Divisions (National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions, U. §. Division of International Society 
for Business Education, Business Education 
Administrators Division, Business Education 
Research Foundation; joint meeting). 
Atlantic City. 

February 24-26 — Conference on Educa- 
tional Travel. Atlantic City. 

February 25-March 2— American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators; national 
convention. Atlantic City. 

February 27-March 1 — NEA Department 
of Rural Education; annual meeting. Atlantic 
City. 





March 3-5 — California A 
Women Deans and Vice-Princi 
ern Section; annual meeting Te South. 
Riverside. 7 $ston Inn, 
: March ae “— Board of Ditee 
ors; regular meeting. At ; 
—— San aeaiaia. CTA State Head, 
arch 6-8—Wild Lif 
Institute, San Francisco. : Managemen 

March 7 — California Conservatj . 
and Arbor Day; Opening 16th Cae 
Conservation Week. — 

March 8-11 — California Coy 
intendents of Schools Association, 
County Superintendents Staffs. Asilomar. 

March 11—CTA_ Southern Secti 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
headquarters, Los Angeles. - 

March 11, 12 — School Library Associa: 
tion of California; 10th annual State mee 
ing. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco 

March 17, 18—NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers; annual Southwestern 
Regional Conference, directed by Mary 
Virginia Morris of Los Angeles. Mix 
Morris is the Southwestern Regional Dire. 
tor. Salt Lake City. 

March 17-19 — California League of 
Credit Unions; annual State convention, 
Fresno. 

March 18-23 — Music Educators National 
Conference; biennial convention. St. Louis, 

March 20-23 — Trade and Industrial Ars 
Education and Teacher Training; ann 
State conference. San Francisco. 

March 23-26 — Pacific Coast Camping 
Federation; annual conference. Asilomar. 

March 25 — CTA Bay Section Coungi: 
regular meeting. Womens City Club, 
San Francisco. 

March 25 — CTA Central Section Claw 
room Teachers Department; breakfast meet 
ing. San Luis Obispo. 

March 27-30 — National Association of 
Deans of Women; annual meeting. Atlantic 
City. 

March 30-April 1— NEA Education 
Policies Commission. Washington, DC. 
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April 1— Western College Association; 
spring meeting. Santa Barbara College. 

April 1-5 — California Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual meeting. Santa Barbara. 

April 1-6 — Dance Institute. Mills Cob 
lege. 

April 1-8— Death Valley Expedition; 
14th tour; auspices College of the Pacific, 
Stockton. 

April 2-5 — Elementary School Principals 
and District Superintendents of Schools 
annual conference; in cooperation with Cali 
fornia Elementary School Principals Asso 
ciation. Hollywood. 

April 7, 8 — California Teachers Associ 
tion; annual meeting; State Council of Edv 
cation; State Board of Directors; State 
Committee Meetings; California Student 
Teachers Association meeting. Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. 
































Teachers — Mothers — Help Your 
Children Read! 
Nationally Acclaimed 
ENDORSED PHONICS COURSE 
87 step-by-step Entertaining Lessons 

Order: “Your Child Can Learn to 
(new 3rd Ed.) by Margaret McEathron, M.A. 
Specify: Bk. I—For children to 9 yrs.—$2.0 

and/or Bk. II—For children over 9 —$2.00 

Postage and tax included when payment 
accompanies order. Write to: 

THE READING HOUSE 
Box 15503 — Crenshaw Station 
Los Angeles 8, California 
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Send for free catalog | 


of all school needs 


School Desks and 
Chairs 


School Tables 
Stadium Chairs 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 


Teachers’ Desks and 
Chairs 


Church Furniture 
Bleachers 


Filing and Storage 
Cabinets 


Laboratory Equipment 


Window Shades 


Chalkboards and 
Supplies 


Bulletin Boards 
Flags 

Athletic Goods 
Maps and Globes 
Pastes and Inks 


Office and Library 
Supplies 


School Papers 


Duplicating 
Equipment 


Art Materials 


Primary 
Materials 


American Universal 
Desk No. 434 


SAVE EFFORT, SAVE TIME, INSURE VALUE 


by making us headquarters for all SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


Share the satisfaction of hundreds 
of other progressive teachers who 
centralize their purchases of all 
school furniture and supplies here. 


Our friendly, experienced staff 


Our large warehouse stocks of 
top-quality equipment and sup- 
plies assure you of prompt deliv- 
ery at all times. 


Keep our catalog always handy. 


has a first-hand knowledge of your You will find it a ready 
1 — problems, gained through years __ reference and a depend- hy, 


- = ' _ : of close co-operation with the na- able index to all that is 
tudent | 


| Di) | 
ce Held _. tion’s schools. They can save you _latest and best in mod- |\ a4 | 


considerable time and effort. ern school equipment. Les =*="" 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 
No. 16-119— Beauty withmaximum 
comfort, durability. Automatic 
safety-fold action. No pinching or 
tearing hazards. Upholstery easily 
replaceable. Also available with 
safety-folding tablet-arm. 


f ao Ae Ui) lp 
207 Van Ness Ave. South, San Franeiseo 3 
6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles 3 


Write today for valuable FREE catalog 


Your free copy of our latest complete catalog is 
ready for mailing now. A penny postal card will 
bring it. Send today for this complete handbook of 
school furniture and supplies. 

Also ask for new FREE illustrated booklet, “The 
Co-ordinated Classroom," by Darell Boyd Harmon. 
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How America’s first service station was born 


One day back in 1907, a Standard of Cali- 
fornia man stood watching a line of impa- 
tient motorists in goggles and linen dusters 
waiting to buy five-gallon cans of gasoline 
at Standard’s Seattle plant. He had an idea 
for serving customers more efficiently, more 
conveniently. 

The next day a thirty-gallon tank which 
had been a kitchen water heater was in- 
stalled opposite the main gate at the plant. 
To it were attached a valve-controlled hose 
and a glass gauge...so gas could be poured 
directly into the customers’ cars. 

That makeshift arrangement was the first 
service station in America. 

Today there are more than 10,000 Com- 
pany and Independent Dealer stations sell- 
ing Standard of California products. The 
services and conveniences they offer ... the 


improved products they sell... would 
probably make them hard to recognize by 
the men who developed the first station. 
For the people of Standard today, as then, 
continue to seek ways to make better prod- 
ucts—and to serve better the people who 
use them, 











